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WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


ONL LAA ALL" 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 


DEANE’S-—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 


DEANE’S-—Electro-plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 

Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 
N Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s.,40s.,638.,78s. 


DEANE'S—Papier-Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 


2ls., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE'S-—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 


sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S-—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 

and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 

and handsome assortment. 

164 Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 

DEANE'S in Glass and Brouze—three-light glass 

from 63s. 


wee LLP 





DEANE'S— Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-Irons, in al] modern 
and approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—BPedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANL'S—BEesister Stoves, Improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’'S-—Tin and Japanned Goods, Iron-Ware and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing. 
manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material. 


—_. 


New Illustrated Catalogue with priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash payments of £2 and upwards. 
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DEANE & CO. (qit®*22,.) LONDON BRIDGE. 






































Part V., New Senies.— May, 1869. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. | 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. — 
NOFT ON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple 


but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 














CAUTION.— Ze sure to ask for “NOR TON’S PILLS,” and do not be nersuaded to purchase an imitation. 


i SAcines COUGH LOZENGES relieves | KEATING’S 
the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. | PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


; _ _ POWDER. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Import - THs POWDER IS QUITE HARMLESS 
ant remedy in cases of INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. to £nimal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas 
Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosqui- 
toes, Mothsin Furs, and every other species of insects in all 


wall stages of metamorphosis. 
K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. A) SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for 


certain remedy for relieving the LRRITATION of destroying FLEAS IN THEIR DoGs, as also Ladies for their 
a 5 , ; 38, 4 : 
BRONCHIAL TUBES. Pet Dogs, and sprinkled about the nests of Poultey it will 
| pe found ony | mye hg os those 
sas wrI90 . r TA he 71: | Insects with which they are usually infested. It is perfect! 
Kk EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES — Which | harmiess in its momen 4 and may "bs applied wttheus = 4 
ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY ‘THE FACULTY, | apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
Testimonials from tke most eminent of whom may be | aNIMAL LIFE. 
seen.—Sold in boxes, 1s. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s.6d., and | Sold in Packets 1s. Tins 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. 
lls. each, by Packets, free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on 


= ‘ " | receipt of 36. Also in bottles, 1s. 2d., and with Bellows 1s. 6d. 
i EATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST’, 
London, E.”. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. }. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB. 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO SILVER PLATE AND GUTLERY. 


SPOONS AND wed ; 
eee eee ee Saat. TABLE’ CUTLERY. 


ng’s, Thread, Lily, and 

Beaded Patterns. | l | | l | 

ANAS Per Dozen. s.dis dis.d.is.dis.d I. d.| 

| Table knives, ivory handles!i3 0/17 0/20 0/25 0/30 0/40 0/ 

| De@SSert ......000 seceocesecesees+- (10 0/13 0/15 0/18 0/22 0130 0 

400 | 54 0 Meat or poultry carvers ...| 5 0) 6 0) 7 0) 9 0/10 0/12 } 
54 0 | 70 0 


























| Fiddle Pattern. s 


Per Dozen. lealadi\sd 
Tea Spoons ...|10 0/13 0/16 0 
Dessert “ --|21 0 | 27 0/38 0 
Table “ __ ...|27 0|36 0/48 0 
Dessert Forks .| 21 0} 27 0/38 0} 
Table ~ ” 


8. @ 
240 | 


8. d, 
30 0 


40 0 54 0 anges , — 


54 0 700 


87 0/36 0148 0! : The most extensive catalogue in the trade supplied on 








The most extensive catalogue in the trade supplied on 
application at 77 and 78, Uxford Street, and 71 and 72, 
Cornhill. — Mappin and Webb’s London Factory is in 
Winsley Street, Oxford Street. 





application at 77 and 78, Oxford Street, and 71 and 72, 
Cornhill.— Mappin and Webb's London Factory is in 
Winsley Street, Oxford Street. 


MAKERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS 


FOR THE UNIVERSITIES, FOREIGN STATIONS, AND HOME USE. 


1st Size for 1 person 
2nd“ «> 
Srd “ 4 “ 


£5 . 
8 
11 Il 


4th Size for 6 persons... - 168. 
q° « 


5th - 


Completely fitted with every requisite for the Breakfast and Dinner Tables. _ 
Mappin and Webb’s London Show Rooms contain all the latest patterns of Electro Silver Dish Covers, Entrée 


Dishes, Cruet Stands, Spirit Stands, 


Tea and Coffee Services with Kettles and Tea Trays, &c., Candelabra and Epergnes. 


Costly Catalogues sent on receipt of Twelve Stamps free per post, and special estimates and drawings free of charge. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
LONDON FACTORY is WINSLEY ST. ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
SHEF THE 


FIELD 


WEST END SHOW ROOMS, | 


77 anp 78, OXFORD STREET, 
L 


ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS. 


CITY WAREHOUSE, 
71 anp 72, CORNHILL, 


NDON. 
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2 
DENMAN’s Gre 


Price Lists on application. 


ek Wines, 20, Piccadilly. 


Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s. 4d. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken 
by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, couse 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





B 


OUDAULT’S#PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 





OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening 
the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 

(Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December 31st, 1867), 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


&3) BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 
Securely and neatly mends 

Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, Cabinet 
Work, and Fancy Articles 


See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the original Inventor, is on the 
label, and that of the Manufacturers, BARCLAY & SONS 
95, Farringdon Street. Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles 








A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS, 


The Teething of Infants forms one 
of the chief anxieties of mothers 


MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Jree from any Narcotic, affords im- 

mediate relief to the Gums, pre- 

vents Convulsions, and during 40 

years has attained a world-wide 

reputation. Mothers should see 
Mrs. JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of 
Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street. 








Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a 
bottle. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excrucia- 

ting pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved | 

and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during | 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking | 
any vital part, | 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. $d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 














JOSE 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronchout the World. 











LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e@ AND CONDIMENTS:— 

&. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 
receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 
Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in close 
imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articies are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 

ARVEY’S sAUCK.—CAUTION. — The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly 
requested to observe that each bottle bears the well-kuown 
abel, sizned “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected 
*y perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, 
and without it none can be genuine. 

K. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards Street, Portman 
square, London,as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that 

heir labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
ourchasers. 

sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists. and Oilmen. 


E LAZENBY and SON beg to announce that 
e their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED 
from 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, to90, WIGMORE 
STREET, Cavendish Square, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works having directed that Edwards Street be united 
with Wigmore Street under the title off Wigmore Street. 








ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 


| AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 


THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 
\ ALVANISM vc. RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS 
and Functional Disorders, Debility, Indigestion, Fe- 

male Complaints, &c. &., is most successfully self-applied by 


PULVERMACHER’S 
: _ PATENTIMPROVED —__ , ; 
VOLTA-ELECTRIC CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS, 
and Pocket Batteries. ; 
Their truly marvellous efficacy as set forth in the authentic 
documents and testimonials of cures in a Pamphlet, sent 
pust free, is further guaranteed by 
A TEST SENT ON LOAN. 
Apply to J. L. PULVERMACHER, 200, Regent St., London. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 
ALBERTS, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
effective and instananeous that rey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean | soft 
a8 before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 2is. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 





if 
URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLVEN HAIR, 


_harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 
24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY.” 
ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— 


Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss 
of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indigestion, 








| Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two stamps 
| to Mr. HALSE, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison Road, Ken- 


sington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, which 
contains the particulars of the most extraordinary cures, 
after all medicines and other galvanic machines had been 
tried in vain. 
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OAKEY S- SILVERSMITHS’ SOAP 


(NON-MERCURIAL) 


r Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, 
Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets 6d. each. 


OAKEY S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, 
India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives 
constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish equal to 
new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 48. each. 


f° 


OAKEY S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 


Prevent friction in cleansing and injury to the kuife. Price 
from 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Kuife Polish should be 
used with the boards. 

Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brush-makers, 
Oilmen, Chemists, &c. Wholesale by 


JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


EMERY CLOTH, BLACK LEAD, 
CABINET GLASS PAPER &c. 


172, BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD. 





“Wear and Tear” of Personal Beauty,— 
In a highly retined intellectual, and artificial age 
like the present, the “wear and tear” of personal 
beauty is immense. Late hours, réunions de danse, 
banquets, excited conversation, and even music 
itself, tend to affect, in no ordinary eegree, the 
bloom and freshness of personal loveliness; and it 
therefore behoves the fair sex of this country (un- 
rivalled as they are in personal charms) to anta- 
gonise, as it were, the inroads of enemies, such as we 
have described, by a free use of preparations that 
nourish and preserve the glossy richness of the hair, 
purity of the complexion, and whiteness of the teeth. 
1’o this end the Macassar Oil of the Messrs. Rowlands, 
their exquisite Kalydor and Odonto, at once present 
themselves as the most effective preparations ever 
brought before the public, and now in the enjoy- 
ment of more than half a century of reputation. 
The rich luxuriance imparted to the Hair by the 
Macassar Oil, the pearly whiteness given to the 
Teeth by the Odonto, and the soft, fair, clear 
appearance bestowed upon the Skin by the Kalydor, 
address the eye with too pure and pleasing attrac- 
tions to escape their share of admirers. But what is 
of greater merit than all these is, that the use of 
Rowlands’ compounds is conducive to health. This 
sets the highest value upon all their other qualities. 
To adorn vature with a charm, where she is marred 
with a defect, is a desirable accomplishment ; but to 
accompany it with the pleasurable glow of health, 
is a real benefit. It is this happy combination of 
the healthful with the beautiful, that has gained the 
productions of Messrs. Rowlands such permanent 
and increasing patronage all over the world. 


SPRING MEDICINE. 
The best purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is 
}admitted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS, 
|which by their mild yet effectual operation, remove all 
| oppressive accumulations, regulate the secretions of the 
| liver and bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purifv the 
| blood. Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability 
| to take cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of 
| purgatives. and are thus strongly recommended as the 
BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. sold by all Chemists and 
| other dealers in patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s8.6d. 








“TI HAVE NO APPETITE.” 


THEN USE 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,’ 


The finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the 0 





¢ ? 
. , 
on 


—_—— 


riginal Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheav, E.C. 


ee, See 
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JAQUES 





SC 


ROOUET, 





THE CLUB 


includes all the latest improvements, 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 1 


| 
| 


ADOPTED BY ALL DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 
PRICES FROM 15s. PER SET. DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SET, £3 10s., 


and is the finest set in Boxwood made. 


02, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations observe the name “ Jaques & Son,” on each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 





























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PURE CLARETS. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 
LIGHT BORDEAUG, per doz. 24s. | FINE BORDEAUG, per doz. 36s, 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Samples and detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
CELLARS AND OFFICES-—6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
COGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s. Very Choice Old, 75s. per doz. 


E. LAZENBY AND SON, WINE MERCHANTS, 
6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
SAMPLES AND A DETAILED LIST OF WINES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. _ 



































DESCRIPTION. PRICES. 
THE ‘AUTOMATONS’ THE ‘ AUTOMATONS. 
are guaranteed to per- ES 
form their work perfect- 29 me RE > 4 ° 
ly, and if not approved 14 inch......... 510 O 
may be returned within 16 inch.......... 610 0 
a month. They are > ened Ser > 
weet, to wo, _—— 
i in Draug 
yt Noiseless ; A -y WOLLERS. 0 
and being driven by 18 inch........2 0 0 
machine-made gearing \ 20 inch aE. 3 10 ° 
Are not liable Se : > examen 
to get out of order. ae ea dy ° 
Illustrated Lists and L AW N M OW a R To all the principal Stations 
Testimonials sent post free in England. 








RANSOMES, Sims & HEAD, ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


GLASS SHADES,  HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 


All persons afflicted with bad legs, sores, ulcers, and skin 


FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. diseases, who, from want of means or other reasons, cannot 


avail themselves of surgical treatment, may release them- 


PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS selves from their complaints by using Holloway’s purifying, 


soothing, and healing remedies. In every outward ailment 





AND MATERIALS. this Mg mae be brings wengee hea = 
1 results, by checking inflammations, cleansing ulcerations, 

Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. roe restoring soundness. ' 
WINDOW-GLASS, WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 


Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 
CLAUDET HOUGHTON AND SON In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 
j j j ae and oe mer 5 te the ge so that ina 
short time aperients will not required, and, being quite 

89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 2, EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PURE AERATED WATERS.| TCE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE.— 


Ellis’s Ruthi a W The Wenham Lake Ice Company’s celebrated Prize 
is’s Ruthin Soda Water, Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex Refrigerator, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. | Tegistered 17th March, 1869, fitted with water tanks and 
ee pe > filters, and combining every real improvement, without 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. | unnecessary complications, are unequalled for simplicity, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. efficiency, durability, and economy. ‘fhe new Double-wall 
ah eri = Ice-water Pitchers, Ice-cream Machines, Champagne Frappé 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. mag pe oy ed Freezing Powders, and every- 
E ike Tith? 5 thing connected with freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 
Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice de- 
For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. livered in town for less than 1d. per Ib., or packages of 
Every Cork is branded “RB. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” 2s. 6d, 5s., 98., and upwerds, annie’ d into the country by 
and every label bears their trade mark, without which none is | ‘ ‘goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated Price 
nuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and | Lists free.—Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 


€ 
Wholesale only from R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North W ‘ales, | 140, Strand, London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


FLOUR | 
OATMEAL 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal,&c. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 lbs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address); HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 


London, N. 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 


“In allaying any irritation of the chest or 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, lungs, checking all disposition to coughing, 


Fok COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and promoting that inestimable boon, a com- 
fortable night’s refreshing sleep, Dr. Locock’s 


























. . ATE Wafers certainly stand unrivalled.” 
BRONCHITIS, and NEU RALGIA, The above is from J. ‘i. Ev ANS, Dr uggist, Lymm, Cheshire. 


D2 LOCOCK'S 
ordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 


PULMONIC WE AF ERS 
renders it of vital importance that the public should obtain 


the genuine, which is now sold under the protection of Give instant relief — 


Government authorising a stamp bearing the words “ Dr. J. . medeniinianan 7 is 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is| ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page| ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS, 


Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., : } tei , 
Se Ae and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole manufacturer, Price 1s. 14d. per box of all Medicine Vendors. 
.. DAV ENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Beware of counterfeits. 


KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY-—-DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


‘THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusxin sal MEDAL. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinawan’s LL | Wursky.” 


















THE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The extra- 

















CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE ‘E DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 
Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining- Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most a “ry Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 
CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-C MAKE 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. ws THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 








GFvine MACHINES FOR TAILORS. Born. HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
QGEWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. *,* AE LOCK- STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
‘wo THREAD MACHINES on Table complete 70s. 


See mu MACHINES FOR SiIIRT AND COLLAR ‘1 Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 
KEI = W. F. THOMAS and ©O., the original Patentees, 1 and 2, 
Sse MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE | Cheapside: Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 54, 
KERS8. | Union Passage, Birmingham.—-AGENTS WANTED. 




















































These Celebrated Machines 


WHIG 





Highest Prizes Awarded, Silver Medals, 1865, 1867, and 1868. 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 
=—# The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE, 


Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXOELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


Price Four Guineas. Lists Free. 
PATENTRES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


HT & MANN, 





SSEOSEADS, BEDDING, CARPETS, AND CURTAINS, 


to any size by a single 








MRS. HARRIS HERBERT'S 
AMERICAN 


HAIR DRESSING 


Is the favourite preparation used by the American Ladies 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoting a luxuriant growth, 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and lustre to the hair. It 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, ane prevents it from 
falling off, and never fails in restoring grey hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, and is an essential toilet requisite for all 
who wish to have and preserve that choicest gift of nature 
—a good head of hair. Sold in bottles by all Chemists, at 
3s. 6d, and 7s. each, and wholesale by Messrs. J. 8 ANGER & 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 

Mrs. HERB«RT has just issued an English edition of her 
Treatise on the Human Hair and its Physiology, comprising 
its varities, treatment, beauty, and improveme nt; together 
with a few ‘hints on the PRESERVA LION OF THE COM- | 
PLEXION, intended for the guidance of those who wish to 
preserve, beautify, and enhance their personal appearance ; 
it can be obtained GRATIs of most respectable Chemists | 
throughout the United Kingdom. 











FILMER & SON beg respectfully to call attention to their old-estab- 
lished Manufactory and Warervoms, containing the LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE KINGDOM of the Quality and Design which, for the last thirty 
years has gained for them such extensive patronage, the price being the 
same as frequently charged for inferior goods, 

FILMER’S SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS, of the best 


quality, made to shape on approval. 
FILMER’S CIRCULAR EXTENDING DINING TABLES, opening 


movement, 


FILMER AND SON, 
{Show Rooms (the largest in England), 
31 & 32, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
Factory: 34 and 35, CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W. 
AN IL ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE SENT POST "FREE. 


{CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady,modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true re medy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says: 
“| have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct to 
an otherwise stre ngthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with tl.c 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Nights Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all 
respectable chemists and patent medicine dealers, in bottles 
- is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Sold Wholesale and Retail 

by JAS. M. , CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OR FORTY YAKS this preparation has received the commendation and favour of the public, 
It has acquired the highest place that could be obtained for any moderate enterprise, and 
contributed to the health and adornment of tens of thousands of persons who have placed reliance 
in the preparation, and the assurances of its serviceable character. Its efficacy, utility, and 
innocence, are well known as an unfailing specific to RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its 
original colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to grow on BALD SPOTS, will promote Luxuriant 
growth, and will immediately check Falling Hair. When the Hair turns Grey, Loses its Lustre, 
and falls out, it is simply because it is not nourished with appropriate food. MRS. ALLEN’S 
WoRLD’s HAIR RESTORER contains the specific Aliment which is the Life of the Hair, and 
which alone can perpetuate its natural characteristics; no other preparation will produce the 
same beneficial result. The Public will bear in mind that Mrs. Allen’s is the ORIGINAL HAIR 
RESTORER, the first introduced either in Europe or America. It is not my purpose to recede, by 
the neglect too common in prosperity, from the “coigne of vantage’ obtained through these 


many years. I propose to protect my trade mark, and in doing so, the interests of consumers. 
Many imitations exist; unprincipled dealers often urge the sale of Articles upon which they can 
make a larger profit. When you apply for Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer, see that you get it.. Every 
bottle is enclosed in a white wrapper. and has the signature of the Originator in facsimile; no 
one need be deceived. 

Principal Depot, 266, High Holborn, London; sold by all Chemists and Perfamers throughout 
the World. Only in large Bottles, és. 





IN THE EAST INDIES, LANGDALE'S 
South America, Australia, Canada, West Indies, ETHYL C* H5 & CAN THARIDIN E 


Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, &c. 

PARRS LIFE PILLS Will positively reproduce, thicken, and prevent the HAIR 
are now generally established as the most favourite family | FALLING OFF, also rapidly promote the growth of 
medicine. They are mild and pleasant in their action, | Whiskers, Moustaches, 4c. Dr.C J. B. WittiamMs, F.RS., 
and they should be resorted to whenever there is any 49, Upper Brook Street, W.—*“ I use and recommend your 
symptom of indisposition, Their use is universal—their | Cantharidine for restoring the hair.” Dr. ROBERTS, 56, 
reputation boundless. Manchester Street, W “The best stimulant for the hair 

Notice.—Round the sides of each box of the genuine | that can possibly be invented.” Sir W. J. Hooker, F.K.%., 
medicine is affixed the English Government Stamp, on | Royal Gardens, Kew.—“ Scientific, ingeuious, and useful to 
which is engraved, in white letters on a red ground, the | waukind.” - Sropparrt, Chemist, Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 
words —“ | never saw anything bring out the young hairs on the 

face so rapidly.” All Chemists, or post-free, 38. 6d. and 5s. 
from Laboratory, 72, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS , ow 
LANGDALE'S PRIZE HAIR DYE. 
One bottle is ivst taneous, saaeieste, harmiess and scent 
» tele Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and Co.. s, trane Court, ss.  Post-free 3s. 6d. 
eet Street, Loudon.—-May be had o! any me dicine ve c% or, L , e , 
in bexes, 1a. 14¢., 2s. 9d., . and in family packe te, Ls. ene ms rncet} ae we th each bottle. 





BORWICK’s GOLD MEDAL BAKING + POWDER 


GOLD MEDAL, GOLD MEDAL, HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868. HAVRE, 1868. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. CEN 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread lizht and digestible ina few minutes, without 
=\\ standing to rise, as with yeast. Pastry and puddings sho ld 
=} never be made without it, as it renders them light and easy of 
} digestion, and saves butter and ees. 
USEFUL RECIPE :—To Make Brerap or Tra CaKEs.— 
To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of 
Borwick’s BAKING PownkR, with a jittle salt, and theroughly 
mix while in a DRY state; then pour on graduaily about half a 
pint of cold water, or milk and water, mixing quickly but 
thoroughly into a dough of the usual consistence, taking eare 
not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly; make it into sm nal ae i which must be immediately put 
into a quick oven. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Corn € handlers, in 1d., , and 6d. Packets; and in Patent 
Boxes, 64., 18., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


GEO. BORWICK & SONS, Chiswell St., Bunhill | Row, London, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BY APPOINTMENT 


Execrro PLATE, MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES 
Britannia Metat Goons, | KrrcHen RANGEs, 

Disu Covers, Lamps. GASELIERS, 
Hot-Warter DisuHeEs, TEA TRAYs, 

SrovEes AND FENDERS, Urns AND KETTLEs, 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMIS, | 
At 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s | 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
h GEN ERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGER, 


Sends a Catalogue Gratis and Post-paid. 
It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





CLOCKS, UANDELABRA, Bepp1nG, Bep HANGINnGs 
TABLE CUTLERY, Brp-Room Casrvet Fur- 
Barus, Torter WARE, NITURE, &c. 

TurNnEery Goons, Kircnen Urensits, &c, 
Iron & Brass BEDsTEADS 








Place; and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. | 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
lated by the patent process of Messrs. Bikington and Co., is 
oe ond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
sliver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
meneall. as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
silver. 


Asmall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 


























King’s or 
Fiddle or 

OldBilver| Bead oo 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. | pottorn. 
£¢e.da/£ 8 dif s al£ 8. a. 

12 Table Forks sseoo| 110 ..| 2 1 -{ 3 Sai 8. 

12 Table Spoons .....0....../ 110 .| 2 L--| 2 2.195. 
| ad easananD S S01 3 7 -| 220. om 
18 Bessert Spoons ecccscee] AS oe] 2 7 --| 1:10..) 2 Do. 
12 Tea Spoo ehh oc} ccl@ co] 2 2 ch A Bee 
6 Bee Spoous, gilt bowls co D co} oo 1B oo] ..18 .-| 018 6 
9 Spuse Lames . ptcmnasseeet se 6 ce 8 o6 Weel oz Os 
1 Gravy Spoon oe: Qicol co OB Peco Doc] oo @ 6 
2 Salt poons, gilt bowls ce B cc] co & co] cc Boel oe & 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bwi/ .. 1 6) .. 2..).. 4% .|.. 23 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tougs...| .. 2 6) .. 3 6) .. 3 6) .. 4.. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..| ..19 6)1 3..)/1 3..)/1 8. 

1 Butter Knife ......... .. B se] co & ccf oo Hee] 0 
1 Soup cof co BB col acl « + 
1 Sugar 8) | co ] oe] oc Buel ce @ OC 
6/1116 0/12 8 A138 2 6 











Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 


&c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks......£1 2 0 per doz, 
Dessert “ ” vooeee O16 0 ae 
Tea SpOOns ...cce.scsescerseees we 010 0 
Tea and Coffee sets, dish coves, and corner dishes, cruet 
and liqueur frames, &c.,at proportionate prices, 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


Ix ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY.)—— WILLIAM 3. 
KURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 
KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
itself: — 





CO BETS  scdscesccscesceree 21 1 6| 15 1 6| 719 6| 2 5 


2 4 
ls «. 8. ales 8. s. d. 
Kitchen Utensils ...... | 68 12 ‘ E 9 4/10 12 3 Si 1 
Brushes and Turnery ; 








___ Total per set .../89 13 6! 3¥ 10 10/18 12 na 0 6 


“No. 1 suitable for any Mansion. 
No. 2 ™ “ good class Houses. 
No.3 % * small ditto. 

4 = “ the smallest, ditto. 


No. 
Any single article may be had at the s&me price quoted 
for it in the different lists. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8 
BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, || 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £25 ; chimney- 
pieces from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons from 8s. 3d. the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 
and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
Public, and marked at ie proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 
guished in the country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 
Shor rs, £3 to £5; ~ ga) , 158. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 
$2s.; Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold Plunge Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
— Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set_of 
three. 








THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY, 


| Bayswater | Camden Town | St. Jonn’s Wood | West End (all parts) 
DAILY. 

Belsize Park | City a mg Hill Holloway Kensington Kilburn 
Brompton Chelsea Highbury Islington | Kentish Town Notting Hill 

Pimlico Shepherd’s Bush 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY. 

Fulham Hammersmith 

TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
Borough | Camberwell Herne Hiil Lambeth Tulse Hill | Wandsworth 
Brixton Clapham Kennington Peckham Walworth 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

Dalston | Hackney | Hampstead | Holloway (Upper | Highgate | Kingsland 


Goode beyond the places named delivered by special arrangement. 
h the present Railway facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of ed aor, Kingdom is 


tition WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed 
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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Sepiac Story sy THe Avtuor or “Brack SHerr.” 
ee 
BOOK II. 
‘ CHAPTER VIII. DURING THE INTERVAL. 


Saturpay morning, the day after that on 
which Joyce had sent off the eventful letter 
to Marian. Twelve o’clock, and no appear- 
ance as yet of Lady Caroline Mansergh, 
who had sent word that she had a slight 
headache, and would take her breakfast in 
her room. Lady Hetherington hated people 
having breakfast in their ‘rooms ; it did not, 
of course, inconvenience her in the least ; 
she herself was never particularly lively in 
| the morning, and spoke very little, and dis- 
liked being spoken to; so that it was not 
the loss of companionship that she re- 
gretted ; it was merely what people called 
a “fad” of hers, that the household gene- 
rally should assemble at the breakfast- 
table, and she was annoyed when anything 
occurred to prevent it. 
Her ladyship was generally out of temper 
that morning, several things having con- 
spired to disturb her equanimity. They 
were about to move the establishment to 
London ; which was always a sore trial for 
her at the best of times; but now that they 
were going up before Easter, it was spe- 
cially hard to bear. She had told Lord 
Hetherington, as she pathetically narrated 
both orally and by letter to all her friends, 
that it was useless their going to Hethering- 
ton House at that time of the year, when 
they would find no one in town but mem- 
bers’ wives who have come up for the 
jj Session, and the wretched people who live 
there all their lives; there wouldn’t be a 
soul they knew, and the draughts at 
Hetherington House were perfectly awful ; 
and yet Lord Hetherington would go; she 
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could not imagine what had come to him. 
The last morning’s post had brought her a 
letter from her milliner, asking for money ; 
and even the greatest ladies sometimes not 
merely dislike being asked for money, but 
have difficulty in finding it; and the 
countess’s stock of ready cash happened to 
be very low at that moment. And the new 
housekeeper who had come from Lady 
Rundell Glasse’s, and who was so highly 
recommended, had turned out a complete 
failure, and must be got rid of before they 
go to town; and old Mrs. Mason, the 
town housekeeper, must be telegraphed to 
to look out for some one else; and, alto- 
gether, her ladyship was thoroughly upset, 
and, wanting some one to vent her ill- 
humour on, and having lost her judgment 
as well as her temper, thought she would 
find that some one in Lady Caroline. So, 
when twelve o’clock arrived, and her sister- 
in-law had not put in an appearance, 
the countess went to her room, entered 
upon her knock, and found Lady Caroline 
buried in a huge chair in front of the fire, 
reading a book, while her maid was combing 
her hair. There was scarcely anything 
which Lady Caroline liked better than 
having her hair combed—not dressed, that 
she hated—but quietly combed and brushed 
alternately. She almost purred under the 
sensation, like a cat whose fur is smoothed 
the right way; it was pleasant, it was re- 
freshing, it soothed her, and put her on 
good terms with the world; so that when 
she looked up and saw Lady Hetherington 
to whom she was not very partial, she re- 
ceived her with a smile, and expressed her 
delight at the visit. 

“It is really immensely good of you to 
come and see me, Margaret, especially 
when I know you're not fond of taking 





trouble in a general way,” she said, putting 
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[April 3, 1869.] 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Condacted by 





her book on to her lap and looking up lan- 
guidly. 

“They told me you were ill, or I don’t 
know that I should have come,” retorted 
Lady Hetherington, with some asperity. 

“ Sh, that was quite right of them; I 
told them to say that. You can go, 
Phillips’ —to the maid—“T’ll ring when I 
want you. I don’t suppose there’s any 
harm in sending mendacious messages by 
the servants, do you? It would be far 
more demoralising to them if one were to 
tell the truth and say one was lazy, and 
» that kind of thing, because it would provoke 
their contempt instead of their pity, and 
fill them with horrible revolutionary ideas 
that there was no reason why they shouldn’t 
be lazy as well as we, and all sorts of 
dreadful things.” 

“Tf I had thought it was mere laziness 
that kept you to your room this morning, 
Caroline, I think my ‘dislike of taking 
trouble in a general way’ would have in- 
fluenced me in this particular instance, and 
saved you the bore of my interrupting 
you.” 

“ That’s where you’re so ungenerous, 
Margaret! Not the smallest bore in the 
world; the stupidity of this book, and 
Phillips’s action with the hair-brush, com- 
bined, were sending me off to sleep, and 
you interfered at an opportune moment 
to rescue me. How is West, this morn- 
ing P” 

“Very much as he was last night. In- 
tent on distinguishing himself on this— 
what do you call it ? irrigation scheme.” 

“Oh dear, still harping on those channels 
and pipes and all the rest of it! Poor Mr. 
Joyce, there is plenty of work in store for 
him, poor fellow !” 

“ Dreadful, will it not be ? for that charm- 
ing young man to be compelled to work, 
to earn his wages!” said Lady Hethering- 
ton, with a sneer. 

Lady Caroline looked up, half-astonished, 
half-defiant. ‘Salary, not wages, Mar- 

garet !”’ she said, after a moment’s pause. 

“Salary, then!” said her ladyship, 
shortly ; “it’s all the same thing!” 

“No, dear, it isn’t! Salary isn’t wages ; 
just as the pin-money which West allows 
you isn’t hire! You see the difference, 
dear P”’ 

“ T see that you’re making a perfect fool 
of yourself, with regard to this man!” ex- 
claimed Lady Hetherington, thoroughly 
roused. 

“ What man?” asked Lady Caroline, in 
all apparent simplicity. 





“What man ? Why this Mr. Joyce! And 
I think, Caroline, that if you choose to 
forget your own position, you ought to 
think of us, and have some little regard for 
decency, at all events so long as you're 
staying in our house !” 

“ All right, dear!” said Lady Caroline, 
with perfect coolness. 
my conduct gives you offence, but the 


remedy is easy: Ill tell West how you | 
feet about it at Inncheon, and I'll leave | 


your house before dinner !” 


A home thrust, as Lady Caroline well 


knew. The only time that Lord Hethering- 


ton during his life had managed to pluck | 


up a spirit, was on the occasion of some real 
or fancied slight offered by his wife to his 
sister. Tail-lashings and roarings, and a 


display of fangs are expected from the | 


tiger, if, as the poet finely puts it, “it is his 
nature to.” But when the mild and in- 
offensive sheep paws the ground and makes 
ready for an onslaught with his head, it is 
the more terrible because it is so unex- 
pected. Lord Hetherington’s assertion of 
his dignity and his rights on the one 
occasion in question was so tremendous 
that her ladyship never forgot it, and she 
was extremely unwilling to go through 
such another scene. So her manner was 
considerably modified, and her voice con- 
siderably lowered in tone, as she said : 

“ No, but really, Caroline, you provoke 
me in saying things which you know I 
don’t mean! You are so thoughtless and 
headstrong: e 

“IT never was cooler or calmer in my 
life! You complain of my conduct in your 
house! It would be utterly beneath me 
to defend that conduct, it requires no de- 


“T’m sorry that 
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| 


| 


fence, so I take the only alternative left, | 


and quit your house !” 
“No; but Caroline, can’t you see——” 


“IT can see this, Lady Hetheringten, and | 


I shall mention it once for all! 
never treated that gentleman, Mr. Joyce, 
as he ought to be treated. He is a gentle- 
man in mind, and thought, and education ; 
and he comes here, and does for poor dear 
stupid West what West is totally unabie to 
do himself, and yet is most anxious to have 
the credit of. The position which Mr. 
Joyce holds is a most delicate one, one 
which he fills most delicately, but one 
which any man with a less acute sense of 
honour and right might use to his own ad- 
vantage, and to bring ridicule on his em- 
ployer. Don’t fancy I’m hard on dear old 
West in saying this; if he’s your husband, 


You have | 


he’s my brother, and you can’t be more | 
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jealous of his name than I am! But it’s 
best to be plainspoken about the matter 
now, it may save some serious difficulties 
hereafter. And how do you treat this gen- 
tleman ? Until I spoke to you some months 
since, you ignored his presence; although 
he was domesticated in your house, you 
scarcely knew his personal appearance. 
Since then you bow and give him an occa- 
sional word, but you're not half so polite 
to him as you are to the quadrille-bandsman 
when he is in much request, or to the Bond- 
street librarian when stalls for some parti- 
cular performance are scarce. I am diffe- 
rent ; [am sick to death of‘ us’ and ‘ our set,’ 
and our insipid fade ways, and our fright- 
ful conventionality and awful dulness! Our 
men are even more odious than our women, 
and that’s saying a good deal; their con- 
versation varies between insolence and in- 
anity, and as they dare not talk the first to 
me, they’re compelled to fall back on the 
second. When I meet this gentleman, I 
find him perfectly well-bred, perfectly at 
his ease, with a modest assurance which 
is totally different from the billiard-table 
swagger of the men of the day; perfectly 
respectful, full of talk on interesting topics, 
never for an instant pressing himself unduly 
forward, or forgetting that he is, what he 
is, a gentleman! I find a charm in his 
society; I acknowledge it; I have never 
sought to disguise it! The fact that he 
saved my life. at the hazard of his own, does 
not tend to depreciate him in my eyes! 
And then, because I like him and have the 
honesty to say so, I am bid to ‘think of’ 
my relations, and ‘have regard for de- 
cency !’ A little too much, upon my word !”’ 
People used to admire Lady Caroline’s 
flashing eyes, but her sister-in-law had 
never seen them flash so brilliantly before, 
nor had her voice, even when singing its 
best, ever rung so keenly clear. For once in 
her life, Lady Hetherington was completely 
put down and extinguished; she muttered 
something about “not having meant any- 
thing,” as she made her way to the door, and 
immediately afterwards she disappeared. 
“That woman is quite too rude!” said 
Lady Caroline to herself, ringing the bell 
as soon as the door closed behind her sister- 
in-law. “If she thinks to try her tempers 
on me, she will find herself horribly mis- 
taken. One sufferer is quite enough in a 
family, and poor West armen have the entire 
monopoly of my lady’s airs! Now, Phillips, 
please to go on brushing my hair! " 
Meantime, the cause of all this commo- 
tion and outbreak between these two ladies, 
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Walter Joyce, utterly unconscious of the ex- 
citement he was creating, was pursuing the 
| even tenor of his way as calmly as the novel 
circumstances of his position would admit. 
Of course, with the chance of an entire 
change in his life hanging over him—a 
change involving marriage, residence in a 
foreign country, and an occupation which 
was almost entirely strange to him—it was 
not possible for him to apply his mind un- 
reservedly to the work before him. Marian’s 
face would kee »p floating before him instead 
of the lovely countenance of Eleanor de 
Sackville, erst maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, who had this in common with 
Marmion’s friend, Lady Heron, that fame 
“ whispered light tales” of her. Instead of 
Westhope, as it was in the old days, with 
its fosse, drawbridge, portcullis, ramparts, 
and all the mediswevalisms which it was in 
duty bound to have, Walter’s fancy was 
endeavouring to realise to itself the modern 
city of Berlin, on the river Spree, while his 
brain was busied in conjecturing the nature 
of his forthcoming duties, and in wonder- 
ing whether he possessed the requisite 
ability for executing them. Yes! he could 
get through them, and not merely that, but 
do them well, do anything well, with 
Marian by his side. Brightened in every 
possible way by the prospect before him, 
better even in health and certainly in 
spirits, he looked back with wonder on his 
past few months’ career; he could not 
understand how he had been so calm, so 
unexpectant, so unimpassioned. He could 
not understand how the only real hopes 
and fears of his life, those with which 
Marian was connected, had fallen into a 
kind of quiescent state, which he had borne 
with and accepted. He could not under- 
stand that now, when the hopes had been 
aroused and sent springing within him, and 
the fears had been banished, at least for a 
while. For a while! for ever! the mere 
existence of any fear was an injustice to 
Marian! She had been true, and steadfast, 
and good, and loving. She had proved it 
nobly enough. T he one weakness which 
formed part of her character, an inability 
to contend with poverty—a venial failing 
enough, Walter Joyce thought, especially 
in a girl who must have known, more 
particularly in one notable instance, the sad 
results of want of means—would never now 
be tried. There would be no need for her 
to struggle, no necessity for pinching and 
screwing. Accustomed since his childhood 
| to live on the poorest pittance, Joyce looked 
at the salary now offered to him as real 
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wealth, position-giving, and commanding 
all comforts, if not luxuries. The thought 
of this, and the knowledge that she would 
be able to take her mother with her to 
share her new home, would give Marian 
the greatest pleasure. He pictured her in 
that new home, bright, sunny, and cheer- 
ful; the look of care and anxiety, the two 
deep brow-lines which her face had worn 
during the last year of their residence at 
Helmingham, quite obliterated; the old, 
cheerful, ringing tone restored to her voice, 
and the earnest, steadfast, loving gaze in 
her quiet eyes, and the thought almost 
unmanned him. He pulled out his watch- 
chain, took from it the locket containing 
Marian’s portrait (but a very poor specimen 
of photography, taken by an “ arteeste” 
who had visited Helmingham in a green van 
on wheels, and who both orally and in his 
printed bills laid immense stress on the 
fact that not merely the portrait, but a 
frame and hook to hang it up by, were in 
certain cases “given in’’), and kissed it 
tenderly. “In a very little time now, my 
darling !” he murmured—“ in a very little 
time we shall be happy.” 

Pondering on his coming meeting with 
Marian actively suggested the thought of the 
severance of existing ties, and the parting 
with the people with whom he was then 
domesticated. He had been very happy, he 
thought, all things considered. He was in 
a bright pleasant mood, and thus indisposed 
to think harshly of anything, even of Lady 
Hetherington’s occasional fits of temper or 
insolence. Certainly Lady Hetherington 
had always treated him with perfect cour- 
tesy, and since the great day of the ice- 
accident had evinced towards him a marked 
partiality. As for Lady Caroline—he did 
not know why his cheek should flush as he 
thought of her, he felt it flush, but he did 
not know why—as for Lady Caroline, she 
had been a true friend, nothing could exceed 
the kindness which she had shown him 
from the day of his arrival among the 
family, and he should always think of her 
with interest and regard. It was clearly 
his duty to tell Lord Hetherington of the 
offer he had received, and of the chance of 
his leaving his secretaryship. Or, as Lord 
Hetherington was scarcely a man of busi- 
ness, and as Lady Hetherington cared but 
little about such matters and might not 
be pleased at having them thrust under her 
notice, it would be better to mention it to 
Lady Caroline. She would be most in- 
terested, and, he thought, with the flush 
again rising in his face, most annoyed at 





the news; though he felt sure that it was 
plainly a rise in.life for him, and his proper 
course to pursue, and would eventually 
give her pleasure. He would not wait for 
the receipt of Marian’s reply, there was no 
need for that, his bounding heart told him, 
but he would take the first opportunity that 
offered of telling Lady Caroline how matters 
stood, and asking her advice as to how he 
should mention the fact to her brother. 
That opportunity came speedily ; as Joyce 
was sitting in the library, his desk an island 
in a sea of deeds and papers and pedigrees, 
memorials of bygone Wests, his pen idly 
resting in his hand, his eyes looking stead- 
fastly at nothing, and his brains busy with 
the future, the door opened, and Lady 


Caroline entered. Joyce looked up and for 


the third time within an hour the flush 
mounted to his face. 

“I’m very sorry to disturb you, Mr. 
Joyce,” said her ladyship, “ but I have two 
or three notes for to-night’s post, and the | 
house is so upset with this coming de- 
parture for London, that there’s not a quiet 
place where one can write a line but here. | 
I'll sit down at West’s writing-table, and 
be as mute as a mouse.” 

“There’s no occasion for silence, Lady | 
Caroline,” replied Joyce. “Iam not spe- | 
cially busy just now, and indeed I was | 
going to ask the favour of a little conver- 
sation with you.” 

“ Conversation with me?” And Lady | 
Caroline’s voice, unconsciously, perhaps, | 
became a little harder, her manner a little 
less familiar as she spoke. 

“With you, if you please. I have some 
news to tell, and some advice to ask.” 

“I’m sure I shall be delighted to hear | 
the first and to give the second—that is, if || 
advice from me would be of any use to 
you, which I very much doubt.” Neither | 
voice nor manner were in the least relaxed, 
and Lady Caroline’s face was very pale and 
rather hard and stern. ‘“ However,’”’ she 
added, after a moment’s pause, finding he 
did not speak, and in a different tone, 
“under present circumstances I ought to 
feel very little compunction in disturbing 
you, for you go to town on Wednesday, 
and you know you prophesied for yourself 
the strictest seclusion when once you ar- 
rived at Hetherington House.” 

“That is the very matter on which I 
wanted to speak to you, Lady Caroline!” | 

“Indeed!” said Lady Caroline, with a || 
rather disappointed air. 

“T don’t suppose that I shall ever set 
foot inside Hetherington House.” 
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“Why, you don’t mean to say you have 
gone back to that originally preposterous 
notion of remaining here after we have all 
gone? Do you remember the man who 
| was going to play Othello and blacked 
himself all over, Mr. Joyce! P There is such 
a thing as overdoing one’s devotion to one’s 
duty ; or rather, what one imagines one’s 
duty.” 

“No, I certainly do not intend to remain 
at Westhope.” 

“You are pleased to speak in enigmas, 
to-day, Mr. Joyce; and as I am horridly 
stupid at such things, and never guessed 
| one of them in my life, I must be content 
to wait until you are further pleased to 
explain.” There was an impertinence about 
her ladyship sometimes in look and tone 
which became her immensely, and was ex- 
traordinarily provoking. 

“Seriously, then, Lady Caroline, I am 
| thinking of leaving my present occupa- 
tion i 

“ Of leaving us—I mean Lord Hethering- 
ton ?” interrupted Lady Caroline. 

“Yes. Not that I am not, as I ought to 


| be, thoroughly grateful to his lordship and 
to everybody of his family for their kindness 
| and consideration to me, but the fact is that I 

have received an offer of employment which, 


| perhaps, will suit me better, and 

| “You would be very foolish not to avail 
| yourself of it, then, Mr. Joyce,” again inter- 
rupted Lady Caroline, the chilling tone 
coming back to her voice and the stern 
look to her face. 

| _ “Will you kindly hear me out?” said 

Joyce. “I am not exaggerating when I 
say that I am so grateful “for all the kind- 
ness which I have received in this house, 
that nothing would tempt me to leave it 
that did not give me the chance of being 
enabled to gratify the one wish of my life. 
The offer which has been made to me will, 
I think, do this. You have been good 
enough, Lady Caroline, to admit me to 
| sufficient intimacy to talk of my private 
| affairs, and when I mention the one wish 
of my life, you will know that I mean my 
marriage with Miss Ashurst.” °* 

“Certainly,” said Lady Caroline, full of 
attention; “and the proposition which is 
under your consideration—or, rather, which 
I suppose you have accepted—w ill enable 
you to carry out this plan ? 

“It will. There shall be no disguise 
with you. I am offered the post of Berlin 
correspondent toa London newspaper. The 
salary would not be considered large by 
you, or any one of your You know what 





I mean,” he said, in answer to an impatient 
movement of her head. “ But it is sufficient 
to enable me to offer Marian the comforts 
which she ought to have, and to receive her 
mother to live with us.” 

“That will be very nice—very nice in- 
deed,” said Lady Caroline, reflectively. 
“I’m sure I congratulate you very heartily, 
Mr. Joyce—very heartily. I think you 
said, when that man—what’s his name? 
—tLord Hetherington’s agent—said some- 
thing about a boy whom you knew being 
killed—I think you said you had not heard 
from Miss Ashurst for some time P” 

“Yes; I did say so.” 

“Have you heard since ?” 

“No, I have not. But I can perfectly 
understand her silence, and you would, if 
you knew her. Marian is one of those 
persons who, on occasions like this—of ill- 
ness and death, 1 mean—are the mainstay 
of the place wherever they may happen to | 
be, and have to take the whole burden of 
management on to their own shoulders.” 

“Of course—certainly—no doubt,” said 
Lady Caroline. ‘And she has not written 
since the boy’s death ?” 

“No, not since.” 

“Tt must have been a sad blow for the 
old father to bear. I don’t know why I 
call him old, though. What age is he ?” 

“Mr. Creswell? About fifty-five, I 
should think.” 

“ Ah, poor man! poor man!” said Lady 
Caroline, with much greater expression of 
pity for Mr. Creswell than when she first 
heard of Tom’s death. ‘“ You have written 
to Miss Ashurst, informing her of this pro- 
position, you say, Mr. Joyce ?” 

“Yes, [ wrote directly the offer assumed 
a tangible form.” 

“And as yet you have not had her 
reply ? 

“No; there has not been time. I 
only wrote yesterday; she will not get the 
letter until to-morrow.” 

“ True, a two days’ post from here to— 
where she is staying. Then you will look 
for her answer on Wednesday. Are you 
entirely depending on Miss Ashurst’s re- 
ply ?” 

“T scarcely understand you, Lady Caro- 
line P” 

“T mean you are waiting until you hear 
from Miss Ashurst before you send your 
acceptance of this offer? Exactly so! 
But—suppose Miss Ashurst thought it un- 
advisable for her to leave this place where 
she is staying just now “4 

“ That is an impossible supposition.” 
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“Well then, put it that her mother’s 
health—which you told me was ailing—was 
such as to prevent her from undertaking 
so long and serious a journey, and that she 
thought it her duty to remain by her 
mother 

“* Forsaking all other, and cleaving only 
unto him,’ ” quoted Joyce, with gravity. 

“Yes, yes, my dear Mr. Joyce, very 
proper ; but not the way of the world now- 
a-days; besides, I’m sure you would not be 
selfish enough to have the old lady left be- 
hind amongst strangers. However, grant 
it hypothetically—would you still take up 
this appointment ?” 

“T cannot possibly say,” replied Joyce, 
after a moment’s pause. “ The idea is 
quite new to me. I have never given it 
consideration.” 

“JT think I should, under any circum- 
stances, if I were you,” said Lady Caroline, 
earnestly, and looking hard at him. “ You 
have talent, energy, and patience, the three 
great requisites for success, and you are, or 
Iam very much mistaken, intended for a 
life of action. I do not advise you to con- 
tinue in the course now opening to you. 
Even if you start for it, it should be made 
but a stepping-stone to a higher and a 
nobler career.” 

“ And that is i 

“Politics! Plunged in them you forget 
all smaller things, forget the petty disap- 
pointments and discouragements which we 
all have equally to contend with, whatever 
may be our lot in life, and wonder that 
such trivial matters ever caused you annoy- 
ance! Wedded to them, you want no other 
tie; ambition takes the place of love, is a 
thousand times more absorbing, and in most 
cases offers a far more satisfactory reward. 
You seem to me eminently suited for such 
a career, and if you were to take my 
advice, you will seek an opportunity for 
embracing it.’ 

“You would not have me throw away the 
substance for the shadow? You forget 
that the chance of my life is now before 
me !’ 

“T am by no means so certain that it 
is the chance of your life, Mr. Joyce! I am 
by no means certain that it is for the best 
that this offer has been made to you, or 
that the result will prove as you imagine. 
But, in any case, you should think seriously 
of entering on a political career. Your con- 
stant cry has been on a matter on which we 
have always quarrelled, and a reference 
to which on your part very nearly sent 
me off just now, you will harp upon the 





difference of social position ; now distinction 
in politics levels all ranks. The two 
leaders of political parties in the present 
day, who really have pas and precedence 
over the highest in the land, who are the 
dispensers of patronage, and the cynosures 
of the world, are men sprung from the 
people. There is no height to which the 
successful politician may not attain.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Joyce. “But I 
confess I am entirely devoid of ambition !” 

“ You think so now, but you will think 
differently some day, perhaps. It is a 
wonderfully useful substitute.” 

“ Would you advise me to speak to Lord 
Hetherington about my intentions ?” 

“T think not, just yet, seeing that you 
scarcely know what your intentions are. I 
think I would wait until after Wednesday. 
Good-bye, Mr. Joyce; I have gossiped 
away all my spare time, and my letters 
must wait till to-morrow. You will mot 
fail to let me know when you receive your 
reply. I shall be most anxious to know.” 

“This country beauty is playing fast 
and loose with him,” said Lady Caroline to 
herself, as the door closed behind her. 
“She is angling for a bigger fish, and he is 
so innocent, or so much in love—the same 
thing—as not to perceive it. Poor fellow! 
it will be an awful blow for him, but it will 
come, I feel certain.” 





INJURED INNOCENTS. 


Is it a cry, or a fact, that there is a large 
class of our population subsisting exclusively 


by dishonest means? Does the professed thief 
exist only in the diseased imagination of the 
police? Are the records of the Old Bailey 
and the Middlesex Sessions, of Millbank and 
Scotland Yard, ingenious fictions, or stern 
fact? It is well, in matters of this kind, that 
the truth should be held constantly and steadily 
before the public eye. 

If Lord Kimberley’s bill be objected to as 
going too far, or not far enough, well and 
good ; butit is well that the public mind should 
be firmly impressed with the knowledge that 
the habitual criminal is an actual living fact, 
and is not to be asserted or explained away by 
any amount of statement, or by any process of 
unreason whatever. How he is to be dealt 
with, is another matter. That it is monstrous 
to endure the existence of a class of professional 
thieves, and to allow them to prey on society, 
unmolested, so long as they have the wit to 
avoid detection, is obvious. It would seem to 
be equally clear that in legislating to put a stop 
to this state of things, the feelings or wishes of 
the criminals themselves are about the last 
things we have to consider. Either the pro- 
fessed thief must work and live honestly, or, in 
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the interest of that part of the community that 
does work and live honestly, he must be locked 
up. It is difficult to say which of these alter- 
natives is the more disagreeable to him: that 
both should be disagreeable to him is no fault 
of ours. And this object is aimed at by the 
present system as well as by Lord Kimberley’s 
bill, though by a rather different road. Prac- 
tically we say to the criminal now: “ your sen- 
tence has expired, and we have for the present 
nothing more to do with you; if you be de- 
tected in the commission of crime you will be 
punished again, and more severely than for 
yeur first offence ; but until you are detected 
you may do as you like.” According to the new 
Act, a twice convicted felon is to be subject to 
the supervision of the police for seven years, 
and is bound, if required, to show that he is 
getting an honest living. So far, it is difficult 
to see what there is to object to, in the pro- 
posed alteration of the law. It is said, indeed, 
that a frightful power is thrown into the hands 
of the police. ‘Think, it is urged, of the black 
mail that will be levied by corrupt constables. 
Imagine the condition of the poor wretch who 
cannot, or will not, satisfy the demands of his 
persecutors. He will be taken before the 
magistrate and, whatever the result, must in- 
evitably be ruined. Convicted, he goes to prison 
for twelve months.. Acquitted, his master dis- 
misses him and he must starve, or steal, and 
take the consequences. Probably no system 
of human justice will ever be framed under 
which all injustice and hardship will be im- 
possible, but this seems one of the veriest 
turnip-headed bogies ever fashioned. The mere 
fact of a man’s being in honest employment of 
any sort would be sufficient proof of the bad 
faith or imbecility of any constable who ar- 
rested him; and, except upon the wild suppo- 
sition that the magistrates and Commissioners 
of Police entirely pervert their duty, it is pretty 
clear that the ruin of the constable would be 
at least as much a matter of certainty as that of 
the convict. To say nothing of Colonel Hen- 
derson’s shrewd remark, that the police are 
always heartily glad to be quit of troublesome 
customers. Hence the facility with which 
they get into the army, without let or hin- 
drance from the police, as most officers who 
have experience of recruits, well know to their 
cost. 

‘* How,” it is asked, ‘‘ how about the wretched 
creatures twice convicted of felony?—how of 
those thrice convicted? By the provisions of 
this bill they will pass the remainder of their 
days on the system of one week out of prison 
and one year in, until death draws the bolt for 
the last time.” Precisely so; and why not? 
It is, be it observed, by no means necessary 
that the interesting victim should pass the 
remainder of his days in prison. That rests 
entirely with himself. If he choose to live 
honestly, he will see as little of the insides of 
prisons as his workfellows who have never been 
convicted. If he do not choose so to live, 
surely he is better under lock and key, where 
he can do no mischief, than at large, spoiling 














and wasting the property of the community. 
And, after all, if we do not keep him in prison 
he is sure to find his own way there. ‘The 
difference is, that in the one case he is prevented 
from doing harm, while in the other the mis- 
chief is done before preventive measures are 
adopted. 

It is of little use in the consideration of the 
proposed measure to say, as has been said, that 
a more efficient police administration would 
cure the greater part of the evils of which the 
public complain. It is idle to say that our 
detective police is unworthy of the name. It 
is not necessary to go into these questions at 
all. It may be the case (we do not say it is) 
that the efficiency of the force is not what it 
was; but how that can affect the question of 
making professional crime as difficult and dan- 
gerous a pursuit as it can be made, or what 
argument can be found in it against a measure 
eminently preventive and not detective, is 
more than we can understand. Habitual cri- 
minals exist and carry on their trade—it is 
nothing more or less—for no other reason than 
because the police have no preventive power 
whatever over them, unless detected in some 
offence. It is illogical in the last degree to 
punish severely detected crime, so long as, 
undetected, it is thus tacitly encouraged. 

Over ticket-of-leave men, or, as they are more 
correctly termed, licence-holders, the police 
have at present some slight check. A male 
licence-holder on his release from prison has to 
report himself and his address at the principal 
police station in the district in which he re- 
sides, within three days of his liberation. After- 
wards he is required to present himself once a 
month. With this exception he is, unless he 
break any of the special conditions endorsed 
on his licence, to all intents and purposes a 
free man. His employer is not informed by the 
police that he has a ticket-of-leave man in his 
service. If he keep his own counsel and be- 
have himself well, nobody need know anything 
of his antecedents. If he get into trouble, or if 
the police of the district suspect him to be leading 
an irregular life, report is made to the chief 
office, and (after inquiry quietly conducted), 
such steps are taken as may seem necessary. If 
under such circumstances the man abscond, as 
he very frequently does, he is advertised in the 
Police Gazette, apprehended when discovered, 
and his licence becomes forfeited. If the licence- 
holder have a strong objection to reporting 
himself to the police, he has only to place him- 
self under the care of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, whose officers will look after him, 
unless his conduct become very bad. In that 
vase the Society give notice to the police, and 
wash their hands of their man. It would appear 
that the supervision of the society is greatly 
preferred to that of the police. Colonel 
Henderson, in his memorandum of the 5th of 
March, tells us that of three hundred and sixty- 
eight male licence-holders discharged into the 
metropolitan police district in 1868, two hun- 
dred and ninety placed themselves under the 
society, either on discharge or shortly after- 
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wards. Some confusion naturally arises from 
this divided government, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the police discover a so- 
called ‘Society's man” in prison for a fresh 
offence, without having received previous in- 
timation of anything being wrong with him. 
A not unusual way of shirking both police and 
society, isto go to sea. It is not necessary to 
go far; Gravesend, even, has been found a suf- 
ficiently distant port. Once on board ship, the 
society reports to the police that the man has 
gone to sea. No further attempts at super- 
vision are made, and the convict calmly resumes 
his life ashore: only taking care to avoid any 
part of England where he happens to be in- 
conveniently well known. ‘This system is too 
lax; the new Act proposes greater strictness. 
A licence-holder will be lable to arrest, and 
forfeiture of his licence, unless it can be shown 
that he is earning his bread honestly. It is 
not easy to see why this should not be so. To 
liberate a convict before the expiration of his 
sentence, and practically to turn him loose upon 
society with no guarantee of his improvement, 
appears sufficiently absurd. A licence at all is 
a privilege ; it is not too much to insist that it 
shall be issued only to those who show them- 
selves worthy of it. 

In the neighbourhood of Whitehall, in an 
office that partakes a little of the ordinary 
counting-house, and a good deal of the barrack 
orderly-room, is to be found ample evidence of 
the existence of a class of professed criminals. 
Here, in vast numbers, methodically and neatly 


arranged, are kept the papers of the licence- 
holders who have been discharged into the 


metropolitan district. When a manis liberated 
from prison, a kind of passport is sent to the 
Chief Police Office, describing his appearance, 
age, and so on, and giving all particulars as to 
his crime, sentence, and licence. To this criminal 
biography is attached the photograph of its 
hero or heroine; in fact, the register office 
of licence-holders is a national portrait gallery 
of criminals on the largest scale. A collection 
of faces of the most ordinary street type. 
The lower neighbourhoods about Drury Lane 
will show hundreds of faces that might take 
their places here with the greatest propriety. 
The slums of Westminster and Whitechapel 
might be, and to a great extent indeed are, 
peopled by the brothers and sisters of these 
heavy, brutish, scowling human animals. Let 
us, under the auspices of the courteous Super- 
intendent, and assisted by his aide-de-camp, 
the quick and ready sergeant, turn over the 
histories of a few of these promising subjects, 
and, solely from the facts recorded here, 
form our own opinions as to the nature and 
habits of that injured innocent, the professed 
criminal. 

Here is a young fellow who was convicted 
in September, 1862, of house-breaking, and sen- 
tenced to six years penal servitude. Not only 
was his character so bad in prison that he was 
not judged worthy of a licence, and so had to 
serve his full time ; but owing, as it appears, to 
certain breaches of prison discipline, he was not 





liberated until some days after his sentence 
actually expired. At the end of October, 1868, 
this gentleman was restored to his friends, 
and, no doubt, immediately resumed the active 
exercise of his profession. Certain it is that 
he was ‘“‘ wanted” only four months after his 
release, and early in March was sentenced to 
twelve months, for robbery. It is satisfactory 
to add that this sentence was accompanied by 
hard labour. On all fours with this case, is 
that of a horse-stealer who had a sentence of 
six years, and who, after serving four and a 
half, obtained a licence, and was liberated in 
October last. The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, whom he honoured with his patronage, 
found him a troublesome customer, for we find 
them very soon giving notice to the police, 
that his mode of living was considered doubtful, 
and that they think it better that he should 
make his reports to the police. He made his 
report once, but before the next was due, his 
career was summarily cut short. With two 
comrades—also, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
convicts—he was in February apprehended for 
burglary, and the judge not having much sym- 
pathy with regular members of the profession, 
sentenced them to fourteen years. Our sergeant 
has no particular remark to make touching this 
case, which appears to be in no way of an extra- 
ordinary nature, except that it is curious that 
the man should have given up horse-stealing and 
taken to burglary. ‘‘ You see, sir, they usually 
stick to one school,” he says, reflectively. Of | 
the truth of this remark we presently find 
abundant evidence. Here are the papers of | 
one Scott, sentenced in May, ’sixty-four, to four 
years for stealing what are technically known 
as ‘‘ fixtures.” In December, ’sixty-seven, Scott, 
then nineteen years of age, was liberated 
on licence; and fourteen months afterwards 
(having meanwhile absconded, and successfully 
concealed his whereabout), was discovered at 
the Surrey Sessions under an alias, on his trial 
for stealing lead from the roof of a house—lead 
being a “fixture.” A sentence of ten years 
was the result of this second raid on house 
fittings. In like manner a lady, named Toole, 
appears to have been utterly unable to resist 
the attractions of handsome articles of dress, 
inasmuch as after undergoing part of a sentence 
of six years for stealing silk mantles, she re- 
peated the offence while a licencee and was 
sentenced to ten years. 

Here, we find a victim sentenced to eighteen 
months, with hard labour, for larceny, within 
two months of his release on licence; there, 
another who incurs a penalty of ten years’ penal 
servitude, four months after he comes out. Here 
are two culprits even more expeditious or less 
lucky. John Flinn received his licence on the 
6th of May. On the 27th—three weeks after- 
wards—he was apprehended for burglary, and, 
in due course of law, sentenced to five years. 
This feat is even surpassed by John Williams, 
who, only eight days after his liberation, 
stole a watch and scent-bottle from a shop 
window, and, ten days afterwards, was sen- 
tenced to go back to the prison he had 
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only just quitted, for a further term of five 
years. 

One Shepherd was sentenced, in July, ’sixty- 
four, to four years, and was liberated in De- 
cember, ‘sixty-seven. He reported himself to 
the Aid Society until nearly the expiration of 
his time, and six months afterwards was brought 
before the magistrates — giving an alias — 
charged with robbing a gentleman of his watch 
and chain in Newington-causeway. He ad- 
mitted his guilt, which, as he was taken abso- 
lutely in the fact, was a piece of superfluous 
candour, and, his identity being established, 
he was got out of the way of society for ten 
years. ‘This was an artful customer, for when, 
in the struggle ensuing on the robbery, he 
found he could not get away, and could not 
dispose of the watch in any other manner, 
he managed dexterously to put it into one of 
the prosecutor’s pockets! ‘There is even less 
room for doubt in the matter of a cunning- 
looking German, who was liberated in March, 
sixty-eight, on licence, after a sentence of six 
years. ‘This man reported himself as about to 
proceed to Berlin, but thought better of it, and 
remained in London. Here, he had a tolerably 
prosperous season of six months, which he em- 
ployed in the same line of business that had 
before got him into trouble. This was the 
robbing of furnished lodgings: an operation 
of great simplicity, and decidedly remunerative. 
He was ‘‘ wanted” for some time previous to 
his apprehension, but succeeded in keeping out 
of the way until last September, when he was 
taken. At that time he was travelling under 
the romantic name of Oakley Brinsley, and, 
with that alias added to his various others, he 
now appears as sentenced to fourteen years. 
Five different prosecutors, each of whom had 
lost property to the value of upwards of twenty 
pounds, gave evidence against him. Under the 
new Act this money would probably not have 
been lost. Since his imprisonment, the sergeant 
remarks, this class of robbery has become very 
much less frequent. There is no doubt that 
this German innocent was a professor of distin- 
guished eminence. 

Equally eminent, although in another line of 
business, is Mr. Thomas Smith. ‘This suf- 
fering innocent was discharged on licence, 
after serving five years out of a sentence of six, 
and placed himself under the Aid Society. He 
reported himself in November, and in January 
he was apprehended, in company with a friend 
named Kennedy; both being at the time in 
possession of much incongruous property, of 
which they were entirely unable to give any 
coherent account. Investigation clearly showed 
this property to be the proceeds of a number 
of recent portico larcenies : a favourite form of 
robbery, which consists in climbing, at a time 
When the occupants of the house are not 
likely to be in the bedroom, to the first 
floor by means of the portico, quietly open- 
ing a window, laying hands on all the pro- 
perty available, and retiring by the same 
road. The companions were committed for 
trial; Kennedy pleaded guilty, and declared 











that Smith was innocent of any participation 
in the robberies; the jury, believing him, ac- 
quitted Smith, and Kennedy was sentenced to 
ten years. Now, mark the antecedents of the 
innocent Smith. Before the magistrate, a strong 
light was thrown on Smith's previous history by 
the production of the following list of convic- 
tions : ‘fifty-four, six weeks; ‘fifty-five, eighteen 
months; ‘fifty-seven, three months; ‘fifty- 
eight, two months ; ‘fifty-eight (this was a bad 
year for Smith), four years; ‘sixty-two, six 
months, and, in the same year, another six 
months; ’sixty-three, three months, and, imme- 
diately after the expiration of that sentence, 
six years. Mr. Tyrwhitt remarked, when this 
list was put in, that he could not understand 
how such a man was at large at all. We share 
Mr. 'Tyrwhitt’s dulness of understanding. It is 
to be hoped that it will not be possible for such 
a man to be at large much longer. 

As a companion picture to this, take the 
history of Louisa Lyons. Her convictions 
begin with eight months in ‘fifty ; in ‘fifty-one 
she had a month and six weeks ; in ‘fifty-two, 
one month and twelve months; ’fifty-three, 
six months; ‘fifty-four, two months and four 
years’ penal servitude ; ‘fifty-eight, two months; 
‘sixty, six years ; ’sixty-six, twelve months for 
uttering counterfeit coin; finally, in January 
of this year, ten years for the same offence. 
This list has a rather professional aspect. It 
does not appear as if the prospect of one week 
out, and one year in, would have many new 
terrors for Smith and Lyons. 

Whole families are to be found engaged in 
particular branches of crime. Here is one. 
A man who gave the name of Hill was con- 
victed of a robbery on the river, and sen- 
tenced to six years, of which he served all but 
some four months. While a licencee, he was 
apprehended, under suspicious circumstances 
in connexion with certain stolen rope, but was 
discharged. Immediately after his sentence ex- 
pired, he was taken, with a man giving the name 
of Thetford, for stealing lead from the roof of 
a house on the river-side at Vauxhall. They 
were sentenced, Hill to twelve, and Thetford, 
who had violently assaulted his capturer, to 
fourteen years. It turned out that they were 
brothers, and members of a family which 
the sergeant describes as being ‘about the 
worst family we’ve got, sir.” A father and 
four sons, all river thieves, and all experienced 
at penal servitude, make up this charming 
family circle. They are rarely all out of prison 
together—indeed, they are all occasionally in 
prison at once. 

In December, ’sixty-cight, an inspector de- 
tected three men attempting to open house 
doors with skeleton keys. After a desperate 
struggle they were taken, and proved to be 
three notorious thieves, all of whom had had 
various terms of penal servitude, and one of 
whom had only been out of prison six weeks. 

We might fill page after page with similar 
cases. What terms are to be held with people 
of thiskind? They and their like are perfectly 
well known to the police. ‘They are professed 
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criminals, habitual criminals; they have no idea 
whatever of honest industry, but scorn and 
contempt of it. Allowed to go on stealing, 
they will steal until they are discovered. 
Then they will be locked up, and when they 
receive their licences, or their sentences expire, 
they will go through exactly the same course 
again. These are the wretched creatures twice 
and thrice convicted, in whose behalf our kind- 
liness and our pity are invoked. These are 
the injured innocents on whose behalf heart- 
rending appeals are made to our merciful con- 
sideration. Why, in the name of all that is 
absurdly conventional, should we wait to lock 
up Thomas Smith and Louisa Lyons until we 
absolutely detect them in the commission of 
new crime? Why should we not keep them 
from fresh mischief if they cannot show us that 
they have really become reputable members of 
society? It is one thing to smooth the path 
back to the world for the convict whose crime 
may have been the result of sudden temptation, 
and an exceptional act in his life. It is a very 
different thing to allow a morbid sentimentality 
to come in the way of the suppression of 
scoundrels who make robbery a trade, and cri- 
minality an occupation. 

It is said that ‘‘ a convicted person under these 
arrangements would be mere vermin all his life, 
with every man’s hand against him, and his hand 
against every man.” Whereas the Act, it must 
be remembered, applies only to a particular class 
of convicted persons ; two convictions at least 
are necessary to bring any criminal within its 
provisions. Even then the constable has no 
power himself; he can only take the suspected 
person before the proper authorities, by whom 
proper evidence will be required before the 
penal clauses of the Act can be put in force. 
As matters now stand, the professed criminal’s 
hand is undoubtedly against every man, but 
it unfortunately happens that every man’s hand 
is not against him. Lord Kimberley proposes 
to put the two sides on an equality. 

There is but one other objection urged 
against the bill, and that is one which is a very 
old rusty weapon against any measure involv- 
ing an increase of police responsibility and 
supervision. The odious foreign spy system! 
Think of the professional spies that will be let 
loose on the country! Consider the invasion 
of our private lives—the private lives of such 
of us as are not felons — which will be the 
natural and inevitable consequence of setting 
the police to work to watch a few felons! 
Now, the professional spies—an ill-natured 
euphemism for police constables—who will be 
let loose on the country, will have nothing 
whatever to do with the private lives of any 
of us who are not felons; and more, they will 
even have nothing to do with the private lives 
of such of us as are felons, if we have only been 
once convicted. No one will suffer but the 
habitual professional criminal, and that he 
should suffer until he learns that his profession 
is on the whole a decidedly wearing and uncom- 
fortable one, is a most desirable thing. As to 
his claim to be at large between his crimes, 





after he has become a professional criminal, he 
is the common enemy, and it is forfeit and 
gone. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
PLYMOUTH TO BODMIN. 


Tue broad thoroughfare of the sky not 
being much impeded by traffic westward, the 
crow makes a straight swift flight of it from 
Plymouth to Liskeard—* the palace on a hill,” 
as the Celts called it. 

This small town, embedded among the rocky 
downs of Caradon and the Bodmin moors, was 
the centre of much hard fighting in the civil wars, 
when the gay Cavaliers of Cornwall met the 
stony-faced Puritans of Plymouth on Bradoc 
Downs, between Liskeard and Lostwithiel. Sir | 
Ralph Hopton—* the soldiers’ darling,” whom | 
Clarendon afterwards described as the only man | 
never spoken ill of in the Prince’s council—was 
in the field, with Sir John Berkley as com- 
missary-general, and Colonel Ashburnham, as 
major-general of foot. All Cornwall was theirs, 
from that grim ship-shattering rock the Shark’s 
Fin to the very earthworks of Saltash, on whose | 
terraces the Puritan sentinels paced, looking 
gloomily westward for the first sword flash of the 
enemy. ‘The Parliament resolved to stamp this 
fire out before the western prairie caught. Ra- 
pidly, like clouds rolling together for a storm, 
grim forces gathered from subjugated Dor- 
set, Somerset, and Devon, and moved westward 
like a rising deluge. Ruthen, the Scotch go- 
vernor of Plymouth, led the Parliament forces 
over the Tamar, to charge the king’s men, 
who were sounding their bugles and beating 
their drums at Bodmin. Sir Ralph, gallant with 
lace and feather, wishing to show the psalm- 
singers that Royalist gentlemen could fear God 
as well as honour the king, had public prayers 
read by the army chaplains at the head of every 
squadron. The Puritans from the high ground 
muttered that ‘‘ the Cavalier babe-eaters were 
at mass.” Sir Ralph, “ winging his foot with 
horse and dragoons,” advanced, full of fight, 
within musket-shot of the enemy, and, seeing 
the Puritan cannon had not yet come up from 
Liskeard, pushed forward two iron minion 
drakes, very light guns, under cover of small 
parties of horse. The first two shots striking 
full among the Puritan pikemen, and coming 
from they knew not what hidden batteries, to 
which their tardy guns could not reply, struck 
a panic into Ruthen’s men; they began to fall 
back, and, seeing that, the Cavaliers bore hotly 
forward, pikes down, and drove the Round- 
heads towards Liskeard. The Cornish men, 
famous at hedge skirmishing, drove out the 
enemy's musketeers from behind the loose 
stone walls and hedges, where they had been 
thrown back in reserve to protect Ruthen’s re- 
treat. Soon the fierce and alert attack of the 
Cornish men broke the Roundhead ranks, their 
pikes wavered and scattered, their colours 
drooped, their fire relaxed, and they fled to- 
wards Devonshire, leaving twelve hundred and 
fifty sullen men prisoners, and nearly all their 
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flags. The tardy Puritan cannon, too slow to 
climb the ascent, were also taken—four brass 
guns (two of them twelve-pounders), one iron 
saker, shot and powder in quantities, besides 
heaps of pikes, swords, muskets, pistols, and 
carbines. Ruthen fled to Saltash, whence he was 
soon driven, with the loss of eighty men and all 
hiscolours. After this battle, Hopton rested at 
Liskeard, established quarters there, and cele- 
brated a solemn thanksgiving. Charles the 
First also came there twice; once in 1644, and 
once in 1645. In 1620 Liskeard was represented 
by Sir Edward Coke, who is always disined to 
Littleton in legal memories. In 1775 Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, was returned for Lis- 
keard, and the next year produced the first 
volume of his great work, the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Two learned 
men Liskeard boasts of having educated at 
its grammar school — two learned but two 
very different men—Dr. Wolcot and Dean 
Prideaux. Dr. Wolcot, the son of a Devonshire 
doctor, first apprenticed to a Cornish apothe- 
cary, then a clergyman in Jamaica, practised 
medicine at Truro and Exeter, and became 
satirist and tormentor of old King George in 
London. He nobly threw up the pension 
with which government silenced him, when he 
found he had to write for the administration he 
despised. He was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, his coffin, at his special request, being 
placed touching that of Butler—Hudibras But- 
ler. Prideaux was a Padstow man; his com- 
prehensive work, The Connexion between the 
Old and New Testament, is not yet entirely 
obsolete. He was a learned and virtuous man, 
who would have been made a bishop, but, suf- 
fering from chronic illness, resigned the duty 
which he could not perform, and made his 
library his home. 

The crow has not far to fly from Liskeard to 
St. Keyne’s Well on the road to West Looe. 
This saint, unappreciated (except through 
Southey) out of her own parish, was the 
daughter of Braganus, a Brecknockshire prince, 
and came to Cornwall, on a pilgrimage to St. 
Michael’s Mount with her nephew St. Cadoc, 
who followed to persuade her to return. Being 
thirsty as they got near Liskeard, St. Cadoc 
stuck his enchanted staff in the earth, and there 
instantly gushed out a pure limpid spring which 
still flows in that green lane near St. Keyne’s 
church. The well is walled in, and from the 
earth over it grow five trees—an oak, a noble 
elm, and three ash—which were planted about 
1742, by one of the Rashleighs. St. Keyne 
endowed the water of the spring with a miracu- 
lous property. Whichever could first drink of it, 
after marriage, whether husband or wife, be- 
came henceforth the master. Southey, partly 
following Carew’s earlier lines, wrote a pleasant 
ballad on the subject. The closing verse is full 
of very quiet humour : 

T hasten’d as soon as the wedding was o’er 
And left my good wife in the porch ; 
But i’faith she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church. 


Local historians tell the story differently. 





There were two sisters, they say, daughters of 
a Liskeard farmer, who were married, at an in- 
terval of several years apart. The first, Jane, 
a gentle girl, refused her sister’s help to outwit 
her bridegroom, and she and her lover good- 
naturedly agreed that neither should visit the 
dangerous well. Mary, the older and more 
stubborn girl, promised the widower who mar- 
ried her not to run off to the well the moment 
the last “‘Amen” was uttered, as he said it 
would make him appear foolish to the neigh- 
bours ; but just before the dinner on the wed- 
ding day, the bride called the man apart and 
said, “‘ Dear Robert, now we are alone I may 
drink ;” then, pulling out a bottle, she tossed 
off the magic water. 

Close to Liskeard is St. Neot’s, and the crow 
stays a moment to look in at the church win- 
dow and record another legend of an eccentric 
Cornish saint. St. Neot was, according to some 
historians, the uncle of King Alfred, according 
to others, a poor shepherd, whose first success- 
ful miracle was the impounding in a ring of 
stones, still shown on Gonzion Down, and un- 
commonly resembling an old fort, a flock of 
contumacious crows that had made forays upon 
his wheat field. Following up this first success, 
St. Neot went to Rome, returned, became a 
hermit, and eventually getting tired of solitude, 
founded a monastery, to make other people suffer 
what he had already suffered himself. In a well 
near the monastery, his guardian angel placed 
two fish, which were never to diminish as 
long as the saint took out only one daily for 
his frugal dinner. The saint, however, soon 
fell ill, and growing dainty and tetchy in his 
appetite, his servant Barius, in his over zeal to 
tempt his master to eat, one day scooped up 
both the fish, and nolens volens, boiled one and 
fried the other. The saint, aghast at the sin of 
Barius, instantly fell on his knees to appease 
heaven till the cooked fish could be thrown back 
into the spring. The servant was forgiven; the 
moment the fish touched the water it began 
to sport and leap, and the saint falling to at his 
permitted meal was instantly restored to health. 
At another time St. Neot was praying near 
the well, in which he used daily to chant the 
whole Psalter with the water up to his chin, 
when a hunted deer came and cowered by his 
side for protection ; the dogs on their arrival, 
reproved by the saint, crouched at his feet, and 
the astonished huntsman on seeing these miracles 
renounced the world, and hung his bugle horn 
up in the cloister as a votive offering. On an- 
other occasion some wild deer came of their own 
accord from the forest to replace some oxen 
which had been stolen from the saint. The 
thieves, seeing St. Neot ploughing with the 
deer, were so conscience stricken that they at 
once returned the cattle. There is also no doubt 
that St. Neot built this church mysteriously by 
night, and that magical teams of two deer and 
one hare drew all the stone used in its building. 
St. Neot was a little man, and they say that he 
had two ways of opening the church door—one 
by throwing up the key into the keyhole, an- 
other by bidding the lock descend to him. 
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A few miles from Liskeard, in another direc- 
tion, is Menheniot, where Bishop Trelawney 
was christened. ‘This was one of the seven 
bishops whom James the Second was unwise 
enough to commit to the Tower for refusing 
to sanction the dangerous Act of Indulgence, 
which, under pretext of tolerating dissenters, 
was to open the flood-gates of Rome upon our 
English Protestantism. It was this sturdy Sir 
Jonathan, who, when the bishops took their 
petition to Whitehall, and the angry king ex- 
claimed, ‘I tell you this is a standard of rebel- 
lion !” fell on his knees and said : 

‘“* Rebellion! for God’s sake, sir, do not say 
so hard a thing of us. A Trelawney can be no 
rebel. Remember that my family has fought 
for the crown. Remember how I served your 
majesty when Monmouth was in the West.” 

And good Bishop Ken, worthy Izaak Walton’s 
relation, and the writer of our noble Evening 
Hymn, then said : 

‘‘We have two duties to perform, our duty 
to God, and our duty to your majesty. We 
honour you, but we fear God.” 

The king’s face grew dark as he replied: 

‘‘ Have I deserved this?—I who have been 
such a friend to your church? J will be obeyed. 
You are trumpeters of sedition. What do you 
do here? Go to your dioceses, and see that I 
am obeyed.” 

Then to himself he muttered : 

“Twill go on. I have been too indulgent 
Indulgence ruined my father.” 

So the bigoted fool went on, and went on, 
and never stopped till he got all the way to St. 
Germains. 

That one heroic act made Trelawney a demi- 
god for ever in Cornwall. The miners came 
swarming up from underground, singing the 
grand defiant ballad still preserved, and so 
charmingly rewritten by Mr. Hawker of Mor- 
winstow : 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. 


Sir Jonathan’s pastoral staff is still preserved 
as a valued relic at Pelynt Church near East 
Looe. It is of gilt wood; lightning fell on it 
some years since, but it was as impotent as 
James's anger, and only fused the copper orna- 
ments that adorned it. 

North of Liskeard, the crow’s black wings 
fold upon that strong toppling column of 
granite blocks—the Cheesewring (cheese press) 
—a rock idol, says old credulous Borlase, who 
believed anything and everything. 

Near the Cheesewring there is a cave at the 
foot of a hill, dangerously near the ruthless 
granite quarries, where a strange hermit of the 
later times took up his abode in 1735 (George 
the Second) to study and to meditate. ‘‘ The 
Mountain Philosopher,” as he was called, was 
one Daniel Gumb, a poor stonecutter of Le- 
zant, who, as a mere boy, manifested a passion 
for mathematics and astronomy, and being very 

oor, resolved to reduce his expenses, so that 
ne might work less and study more. Finding 
a huge sloping slab of granite near the Cheese- 








wring, Gumb dug a cavern underneath it, 
built up the walls with cement, and scooped out 
a chimney. 

There this true philosopher lived with his 
wife and children, rent and tax free. He never 
left the moor even to visit the neighbouring 
villages. After his death, when the roof of 
the cavern fell in, his bedroom and a stone 
carved with a geometric figure were shown to 
visitors. ‘They too were destroyed. ‘Then the 
traveller used to be pointed out the rock 
where Gumb sat to watch his only friends the 
stars. ‘The quarrymen carted off that too, and 
now only the name remains. It is strange 
that a genius so strongly directed should have 
left no discoveries, and existed only to waste 
itself in useless reverie. Not far from the 
Cheesewring and the Hurlers (ball-players 
turned into stone for hurling on a Sunday), 
and near St. Cleer’s Church, stands that 
curious fragment of half-lost British history, 
the Other Half Stone, a Runic cross, to the 
memory of Dungarth, a son of Caradoc, King 
of Cornwall, who was drowned A.D. 872. 
The well of St. Cleer was once, it is said, 
used as a ducking pool for the cure of mad 
people ; a barbarous custom. ; 

Bodmin (the monk’s town) a crow of Cornish 
ancestry can hardly pass. It is a long street 
running between hills, once, antiquaries say, 
the site of a Temple of Apollo, built by a 
British king, 830 B.c., really, however, the 
home of St. Guron, a Cornish anchorite, and 
also of St. Petrock, a great man here, and 
afterwards of Benedictine, in a monastery built 
and favoured by King Athelstan. 

In 1496, that impudent impostor Perkin War- 
beck, who pretended to be one of the princes 
escaped from the ‘Tower, and called himself 
‘¢ Richard the Fourth,” mustered his adherents 
at Bodmin preparatory to marching on Exeter, 
and proclaiming war on Henry the Seventh. 

In 1550 (Edward the Sixth) Bodmin effer- 
vesced again. The Cornish people were dis- 
contented with the Protector. Wiltshire was up, 
Oxford and Gloucestershire were taking down 
their bows and bills, Norfolk was on fire, Ket 
the tanner holding his court under Mousehold 
Oak ; Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent were buz- 
zing angrily. The rebels of Bodmin compelled 
Boyer the frightened mayor to furnish them 
with supplies. After the crushing defeat near 
Exeter, Lord Russell sent Sir Anthony King- 
ston, the king’s provost-marshal general, to 
look up Bodmin and purge it with fire and steel. 
Sir Anthony hanged the portreeve of St. Ives in 
the middle of the town. He also put to death 
Mr. Mayow of St. Columb, upon a charge not 
capital, nor even proved. Mr. Mayow’s wife, 
hearing that her husband was arrested, prepared 
to set out to intercede for him, but she stayed 
so long before the glass, rendering herself irre- 
sistible, that before she reached the terrible 
provost, Mr. Mayow was dangling from a sign 
post. Boyer, the worthy mayor of Bodmin, 
was delighted at the arrival of law and order— 
still more pleased when he received a letter from 
the great man naming a day on which he 
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would dine with him in state. There was a 
great din and clatter of preparation at Master 
Boyer’s, much silver cleaning, and a tapping of 
many portly casks. <A little before dinner, King- 
ston took his host aside and whispered that one 
of the townspeople was shortly to be executed, 
and that a gallows must be got ready: business 
| was business and must be attended to, The 
| mayor gave the word, the carpenters fell to 
| and soon got up the gibbet, strong and ser- 
| viceable, and close to the mayor's door. The 
dinner over and several toasts proposed, Sir 
Anthony put down his glass, and abruptly asked 
| if the gallows was finished. He had previously 
| appeared slightly preoccupied, and had indeed 
been good humouredly bantered by the mayor. 
| The answer was that it was ready. ‘I pray 
you,” said the provost, taking the mayor's 
arm, ‘‘ bring me to the place, and let us see the 
dog hang.” 

| “ITs it strong enough?” quoth Kingston, 

critically. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the mayor, pushing the central 
post without, ‘‘ doubtless it is.” 

The provost’s halberdiers closed sternly round, 
as if eager to hear the conversation. 

‘Well, then, Master Boyer,” said the pro- 
vost, grimly smiling, ‘get thee up speedily, 
for it is prepared for you.” 

‘‘T hope,” answered the miserable mayor, 
trembling, ‘‘ you mean not as you speak.” 

“T’ faith,” said the provost, angrily, ‘“ there 
is no remedy, sirrah, for thou hast been a busy 
rebel.” 


So they hung the mayor at his own door. 

At Halgaver, or the Goat's Moor, one mile 
south of Bodmin, there used to be held in 
| every July a sort of carnival, probably as old 
as the Saxons, whose clumsy fun it resembles. 
A lord of misrule was always appointed, to try 
all unpopular persons for slovenly or extrava- 


gant dress, bad manners, or gluttony. The 
offender was arraigned with great solemnity, 
and with all sorts of pompous and ludicrous 
travesties of legal repetitions, evasions, and 
quibbles. The punishment was being thrown 
into mud, or water, or both. The old Cornish 
proverbs of ‘Take him before the Mayor of 
Halgaver,” ‘‘ Present him in Halgaver court,” 
|| are still extant, and are often hurled at slovens, 
boors, and bears. 





A COMPACT REVOLUTION. 


Tue information we receive from day to 
day concerning the progress of affairs in 
| Spain, does not deeply impress us with the 
| notion that the people of the peninsula are 

great masters in the art of effecting a revo- 
| lution, Nevertheless if we direct our steps 
mentally to the western sea-board, and 
| take a retrospective glance at the middle 
of the seventeenth century, we find one of 
the most successful, complete, and bloodless 
revolutions that the history of the world 





can present. We refer to the movement 
that placed the present dynasty of Bra- 
ganza on the Portuguese throne. The 
names of the persons who figure in this 
movement, far from being widely cele- 
brated, will scarcely be recognised by any 
one who has not bestowed some special 
attention on the annals of a country that is 
by no means a general object of interest. 
Still the events fall so naturally into the 
form of a well-constructed tale, there is so 
much character in such brief sketches of 
the agents as have been handed down to 
us, and the whole record is so thoroughly 
rounded off and so intelligible in itself, 
that we can only wonder that the facts 
have not been eagerly grasped by some 
historical novelist, and that some ready 
playwright did not turn the novel into a 
comedy. The late M. Eugéne Scribe was 


just the man to have effected the latter 


operation. Nay, he would not have needed 
the intervention of the novelist. He who 
could get out of the not very promising 
story of the Danish Minister Struensee, the 
admirable comedy Bertrand et Raton, need 
not have looked for any material not to be 
found in the pages of his countryman, 
Vertot, if he had wished to dramatise the 
accession of John of Braganza. 

The preliminary knowledge requisite for 
the right understanding of the plot of the 
real comedy played by Duke John, his 
friends, and his enemies, in the year of 
grace 1640, is too slight to alarm even 
minds most sensitive to boredom. Our 
readers will vouchsafe to understand that 
in 1139, when Alfonso, the first King of 
Portugal, was proclaimed, a law of succes- 
sion was established, of which the following 
were the provisions : 

I. The son of King Alfonso was to suc- 
ceed in the direct line according to the rule 
of primogeniture. 

II. In default of issue male, the eldest 
daughter of the deceased king was to wear 
the crown, provided she married a Portuguese 
noble, who, however, was not to bear the 
royal title till his consort had given birth 
to a male child. If the princess took a 
husband, not answering to the conditions, 
her claim was to be forfeited. 

III. In default of all direct issue, the 
brother of the deceased king was to occupy 
the throne, but for life only, the consent of 
the Bishops and the States being necessary 
for the succession of his son.—{N.B. The 
reader need not impress this third provision 
strongly on his mind; but he will be kind 
enough not to forget the second. ] 
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Having propounded thus much of con- 
stitutional law, we take a flying leap to the 
renowned King of Portugal, Dom Sebastian, 
whose life, though he flourished in the six- 
teenth century, is almost a myth. Indeed 
we leap over him, for it is not his life, but 
his death, or rather disappearance, that we 
require on the present occasion. Well, in 
1578, King Sebastian having crossed over 
to Africa to overthrow Mulay Muloch, Em- 
peror of Morocco, disappeared in the great 
battle of Alcagar-quivir, in which he had 
been thoroughly defeated. We use the 
expression disappeared advisedly, for Se- 
bastian of Portugal, like Harold of Eng- 
land, is one of those many illustrious 
monarchs whose death has never been 
proved, with sufficient certainty to preclude 
the superstitious belief that they may pro- 
bably turn up after the lapse of a few cen- 
turies or so, to cheer the hearts of their 
afflicted people. At all events, in 1578, 
Sebastian, who had inherited the throne 
from his grandfather, John the Third, was 
gone, and had left no issue, and to find a 
legitimate successor it was necessary to 
descend the family pedigree as far as his 
great-grandfather, King Manuel, whose 
only surviving son was Cardinal Henry. 
So far there was no difficulty; the title of 
the cardinal was indisputable, and he occu- 
pied the throne without opposition; but as 
he was nearly seventy years of age, people 
asked what was to happen after his death ; 
and during his short reign, which lasted 
only sixteen months, several claimants to 
the succession made their appearance. Of 
these only two were important: Catherine, 
Duchess of Braganza, daughter of Edward, 
a deceased son of Manuel, and Philip the 
Second, King of Spain, son of Manuel’s 
eldest daughter, the Empress Isabella. 
There was this defect in Philip’s title, that 
his father, the Emperor Charies the Fifth, 
although he had been King of Spain, did 
not seem to be a Portuguese noble, within 
the meaning of the law of succession. 
Philip contended that he was, and certainly 
the question whether the Spaniards and 
Portuguese are, or are not, one nation, is 
agitated at the present day. At any rate, 
the fault in Philip’ s pedigree was not so 
serious that it could not be repaired by 
physical force. An army, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Alva, marched into 
Portugal, where it easily overcame all re- 
sistance, and in 1580 Philip was duly pro- 
claimed the legitimate successor of Cardinal 
Henry, who had died in the same year, and 
Portugal was annexed to Spain. We may 





here take occasion to observe that, unfortu- 
nately for the English public, the late Mr. 
Prescott’s History of Philip the Second 
came to its untimely end before that ad- 
mirable author had reached this important 
event. 

The preliminaries are now over, and the 


novel or play, whichever you please to call | 
The resuit of Philip’s grand | 


it, begins. 
operation was a chronic state of discontent, 
in which Portugal remained for something 
like sixty years ; naturally enough, for she 
was treated as a conquered country (which 
indeed she was), the people being loaded 
with excessive taxes, ‘and the grandees 
being compelled to remain in obscurity, 


lest, by being conspicuous, they might | 


incur the suspicion of the Spaniards. No 
movement, however, against the govern- 


ment seems to have taken place till the | 


reign of Philip the Fourth, when the ad- 
ministration of Olivarez, popularly called 
the “ Count-Duke,” rendered the yoke of 
the foreigner hateful beyond endurance. 
Besides keeping the native nobility es- 


tranged from public affairs, and becoming | 
more oppressive than his predecessors in | 


his burdensome exactions, Olivarez drained 
the physical resources of the country by 
employing in foreign wars all the men 
capable of bearing arms. Especially de- 
testable was a Portuguese named Vascon- 
cellos, who, nominally secretary to the vice- 
queen of Portugal, Margaret of Savoy, 
Duchess of Mantua, was really the local 
ruler: inasmuch as he was the immediate 


agent of the Count-Duke, whereas the vice- | 


queen was little more than a cipher, her 
position being analogous to that of her 
namesake in the Netherlands about a cen- 
tury before. It was the policy of this 
worthy man to scatter seeds of dissension 
among the Portuguese, in order to weaken 
their power; but no petty difference which 
he could foment for the purpose of untying 
the fagot was equal in strength to the bond 
of common hatred which incited all hearts 
against the Spaniards. 


In the middle of their troubles people | 


began to bethink themselves that they had 
among them a certain John, Duke of Bra- 
ganza, grandson and direct heir of the 
Duchess Catherine, who claimed the throne 
in the time of Cardinal Henry, and who did 
marry a Portuguese noble, viz., 
of Braganza, named, like his grandson, 
John. The young duke had manifestly 
the advantage of a title to the throne far 


superior to ‘that of the detested King of | 


Spain, which was derived from Philip the 
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Second; but he was about the last person 
that one would pitch on as the chief of a 
revolution. He was a good-natured, agree- 
able, affable gentleman, largely endowed 
with shrewdness, but lazy to the last 
degree. Whenever he “gave his mind” to 
anything, he understood it thoroughly ; but 
the gift of his mind was the only donation 
in which he was a decided niggard. We 
may be allowed. to conjecture that if Mr. 
Richard Carstone, of Bleak House, had 
been the best claimant to the throne of 
Portugal, in the year 1640, he would have 
come off just as well as the Duke of Bra- 
ganza. Nevertheless, so peculiar were the 
circumstances of the situation, that we are 
justified in believing that Duke John was 
the right man in the right place. Intrinsic 
greatness was not required, but somebody 
upon whom greatness might be conve- 
niently thrust by the force of events, was 
the article nm demand, and such a some- 
body was Duke John. His late father, 
Theodosius, had been a fiery child of the 
south, who possibly taking for his model 
Hamilear’s education of Hannibal, had 
endeavoured to inspire him with an early 
hatred of the Spaniard, and to keep present 
to his mind the irritating fact that he had 
been deprived of a crown which rightfully 
belonged to him. John entered into his 
father’s views, but held his tongue, and 
bided his time. Had he done otherwise 
he would probably have stepped into 
trouble, and never have worn the crown of 
Portugal. He was extremely rich, and 
this was enough to attract the suspicious 
attention of the Count-Duke; but he only 
expended his wealth in harmless pursuits, 
and it seemed a waste of sagacity to look 
too sharply after lazy John. There he was 
at his paternal residence, Villa Viciosa—an 
ugly name for a delightful place—hunting, 
and feasting, and enjoying the company of 
boon companions, and never apparently 
allowing the thoughts of the morrow to 
interfere with the pleasures of the day. 
No creature in the world could look more 
innocuous. 

In the mean while the storm was gather- 
ing. The citizens of Lisbon, stung to the 
quick by new taxes, were all astir, and 
were heard to pour disloyal benedictions 
on the House of Braganza. Duke John, 
whether he liked it or not, began to find 
his personal safety diminish. His removal 
was deemed expedient at Madrid, and the 
king very handsomely offered him the 
government of the Milanese. But his 
health, as he said, was delicate, and he 





was not well posted up in Italian politics ; 


so, with all becoming gratitude, he declined | 


the boon of his royal master. This bait 
not being honoured with so much as a 
nibble, another was tried. The turbulent 
Catalans were in open revolt against the 
Spanish government, and John was even- 
tually advised to place himself at the head 
of the Portuguese nobility, and join an 
expedition, headed by the king in person, 
against the malcontents. Here the voice 





of duty, it seemed, would be sufficient to || 


force the duke into active compliance; but 
5 J 

the provoking man, rich as he was, now 

pleaded in forma pauperis. The expenses 


necessary to keep up his dignity were so 
y Pp g 


very heavy that he must really beg the 


minister to convey his respectable excuses | 


to the king. A third plan was tried. 
France and Spain were at war with each 
other, and the French fleet had been 
observed off the Portuguese coast. A 
general was wanted for the western sea- 
board, and that post was offered to the 
Duke of Braganza, with powers so ample 
that it seemed as though, in an excess of 
blind confidence, all Portugal was deli- 
vered into his hands by Olivarez, while, in 
point of fact, Lopez Ozorio, the com- 


mander of the Spanish fleet, had orders to | 


enter any port where he might expect to 
find the duke, and to secure his person. 
On this occasion Providence seemed to 
favour the House of Braganza. Ozorio 
was surprised by a violent tempest, which 
destroyed many of his ships, and so dis- 


persed the rest, that it was impossible to 


effect a landing. Still Olivarez did not 
lose heart. He sent Duke John a pathetic 
letter, complaining of the misfortune which 
had befallen the fleet, and expressing the 
king’s desire that he would visit all the 
ports that seemed accessible to France. 
The letter was accompanied by a large 
remittance to cover necessary expenses, 
but orders to arrest the duke were at the 
same time despatched to the governors of 
the ports. 

Duke John accepted the honourable post, 
and pocketed the money: but he expended 
it in placing his most trusty friends at 
stations where they might best serve his 
purpose in case he thought of reascending 
the throne of his ancestors; and though he 
visited the required forts, he was alws ays 
escorted by a guard sufficiently strong to 
avert personal danger ; taking care wherever 
he went to augment his popularity by 
showing himself to the greatest advantage. 
While he was thus gaining partisans in all 
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directions, his intendant, Pinto Ribeiro, a 
shrewd, active, ambitions man, was busy 
at Lisbon increasing—if, indeed, increase 
was possible—the hatred of the citizens 
against the Spaniards; raking up the me- 
mory of old grievances, and dwelling on 
those of recent date, as abominations not to 
be borne. Pinto had great talent for tread- 
ing on the most susceptible corn of the 
person he addressed. If he had to deal 
with a merchant, he expatiated on the ruin 
of commerce by the transfer of the Indian 
trade to Cadiz; the clergy of Portuguese 
extraction were reminded that the loaves 
and fishes, so justly due to their piety 
and learning, were distributed among fo- 
reigners; the nobility were taught to re- 
gard the summons to Catalonia as a virtual 
sentence of banishment. Ifa man already 
sufficiently disaffected fell in his way, Pinto 
would sound him as to his disposition to- 
wards the duke, warning off all suspicion 
that he was acting under the direction of 
his master by artfully regretting his inert 
disposition and unpatriotic love of ease— 
qualities much to be lamented in the only 
man who could save his country from de- 
struction. The general result of his opera- 
tions was that he had gathered together a 
large number of the nobility, at the head 
of whom was Acunha, Archbishop of Lisbon, 
a learned prelate in high favour with his 
countrymen, and detested by the Spaniards, 
whom he hated cordially in return, on 
account of their preference for Noronha, 
Archbishop of Braga, who was a creature 
of the vice-queen and took some part in 
the government. Among the noble mal- 
contents whom Pinto had assembled were 
Dom Miguel d’Almeida, a stern patriot, 
who had always refused to attend the 
court; Dom Antonio d’ Almada, an intimate 
friend of the archbishop; his son-in-law, 
Dom Louis d’Acunha, the prelate’s nephew ; 
Dom Mello, titular master of the hounds, 
and George his brother; Pedro Mendoza 
and Dom Rodrigo de Saa. To the illus- 
trious assembly Pinto delivered an inflam- 
matory speech, which provoked an out- 


| burst of patriotic indignation, the Cata- 


lonian affair being the grievance which 
provoked the largest amount of wrath. But 
though hatred of the Spaniard was uni- 
versal, opinions as. to the future were at 
first divided. Some, with the example of 
the Netherlands before their eyes, were for 
a republic after the Dutch model; and by 
those who were for a monarchy, the Duke 
of Braganza, and the Duke of Aveiro— 
both of the Portuguese blood-royal—were 





respectively recommended as fitting occu- 
pants of the throne. However, before the 
meeting broke up, the archbishop contrived 
to obtain an unanimous vote for the Duke 
of Braganza, expatiating at large on the 
superior wealth, power, and virtues of the 
prince, and arguing that nobles could not 
conscientiously break their vow of alle- 
giance to the King of Spain except in 
favour of the legitimate heir. 

Deeming that the time had now arrived 
for the duke to take an active part in the 
movement, the ever-busy Pinto secretly 
wrote him a letter insisting on the expe- 
diency of showing himself in the capital, 
and there encouraging his partisans. Pru- 
dent John accordingly quitted Villa Viciosa 
and arrived at Almada, which is close to 
Lisbon, although on the opposite bank 
of the Tagus, as if he had merely come to 
inspect a fort in discharge of the duties re- 
cently imposed upon him; and the retinue 
that he brought with him made a strong 
impression. Being so near the Residence, 
he could not, in common courtesy, do less 
than pay a visit to the vice-queen ; and he 
called upon her accordingly, accompanied 


by all the nobles, while the city gave every | 


sign of a public festival. John, however, 
was not to be blinded by the applause of 
the mobile vulgus; so, when his visit had 
been duly paid, he went back to Almada 
without even stopping at his hotel in the 
capital. Pinto, appreciating the occasion, 
called the attention of the conspirators to 
the cautious disposition of the man of their 
choice; adding that advantage ought to be 
taken of his proximity, and that, pro bono 
publico, it would be expedient respectfully 
to force a crown upon a head so imper- 
fectly occupied by ambitious thoughts. 
This counsel having been approved, a com- 
munication was opened, via Pinto, with the 
duke, who graciously consented to receive 
a deputation from the conspirators, consist- 
ing of, at most, three persons. 

Almada, D’Almeida, and Mendoza, the 
chosen delegates, visited the duke by night, 
and the first of these, acting as spokesman, 
represented to him that his only place of 
safety was the throne, and that, if he 
claimed his rights, he might rely on the 
assistance of the nobles. Spain, he ob- 
served, was no longer the formidable 
power of the days of Charles the Fifth, 
and his son, having often been defeated by 
the French and the Dutch, and being now 
occupied with the Catalonian revolt, and 


ruled by a weak monarch, who was himself | 


governed by an unpopular minister. Hopes, 
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too, were to be placed in the great Cardinal 
Richelieu, and in the advantages derived 
by Portugal from her extensive sea-board ; 
nor was the fact to be overlooked that the 
removal of the greater part of the Spanish 
garrison to strengthen the army against the 
Catalans, rendered the actual moment espe- 
cially propitious for revolt. The answer of 
Duke John was provokingly safe. In the 
main he thoroughly agreed with all that 
had been said, but he doubted whether the 
proper moment for decisive action had 
arrived. 

Fortunately he had a wife of a stronger 
mind than his own—Louisa, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, who, although 
a Spaniard, and, moreover, a relative of 
Olivarez, had no objection to sit on the 
throne of Portugal. To her, on his return 
to Villa Viciosa, he communicated all 
that had passed, and found that she tho- 
roughly entered into the views of the con- 
spirators. The court of Madrid, in the 
mean while, had been rendered uneasy by 
the duke’s brilliant reception at Lisbon, 
and another stratagem was attempted. 
John was definitively ordered to show him- 
self at Madrid, and report by word of mouth 
the real condition of Portuguese affairs. 
Here was an order that could not be 
slighted without open revolt and capture, 
but which involved utter destruction; so 
he was at his wit’s end. He could only 
hope to gain time; and therefore, by the 
advice of his duchess, he despatched a 
trusty gentleman to the Spenish capital, 
who informed the king that his master was 
on his heels, and, to confirm the truth of 
his statement, fitted up an hotel for his 
reception. The delays that ensued were 
excused by various pretexts; and, in the 
mean while, Mendoza was sent by the 
conspirators to Villa Viciosa to caution 
the duke that his only choice was be- 
tween death and a crown. A declaration 
by the duke that he was ready to put him- 
self at the head of his partisans was the 
result of this mission; but again his old 
timidity recurred, and all the eloquence of 
his duchess and Pinto was required to keep 
his courage screwed to the sticking-place. 
At last he declared that if he was sure of 
the Portuguese capital, he would cause 
himself to be proclaimed king in all the 
other cities of the kingdom, and despatched 
Pinto to Lisbon with credentials for D’Al- 


| meida and Mendoza. 


The conspirators had now a basis for 
action. Pinto, by means of two wealthy 
citizens, secured the adherence of the arti- 





sans, and on the 25th of November, 1640, 
a meeting was held at the hotel of Braganza, 
where it was made evident that there was 
a force, consisting of one hundred and fifty 
nobles, with their dependants, and about 
two hundred citizens and artisans, ready to 
do the work of insurrection. It was settled 
that the insurgents, in four divisions, should 
enter the palace at so many points, before 
the Spaniards could collect their forces. 
Dom Miguel d’Almeida was to attack the 
German guard at the entrance of the palace ; 
Mello, and his brother Dom Estevan 
d’Accosta, at the head of the citizens, was 
to surprise a company of Spaniards who 
mounted guard every day before a part of 
the palace called the Fort; De Menejés, 
Manuel, Saa, and Pinto were to occupy the 
apartments of the hateful Vasconcellos, who 
was to be despatched at once; and Dom 
Antonio d’Almeida, Mendoza, Dom Carlos 
de Noronha, and Antonio de Saldanha were 
to secure the vice-queen and all the 
Spaniards in the palace, to use them, if 
necessary, as hostages. In the mean while, 
a few cavaliers were to go about the city, 
with some of the principal citizens, to pro- 
claim Duke John of Braganza, King of 
Portugal. The first of December was fixed 
upon as the day on which this bold plan 
was to be carried into execution. 

The deities, Pavor and Pallor, to whom 
Tullus Hostilius paid such extraordinary 
honour, seem to have been very busy with 
everybody concerned in this glorious revo- 
lution. No fewer than three panics, which 
occurred before the middle of December, 
varied the ennui of the genteel comedy with 
scenes of a broader sortof humour. There 
happened to be a certain enthusiastic pa- 
triot who was always declaiming in public 
against the tyranny of the Spaniards, and 
who had grown louder than ever on the 
subject of the hateful expedition to Cata- 
lonia. To him therefore, as a safe ally, did 
D’ Almeida communicate the project of the 
conspirators; but he was alarmed as well 
as surprised to find his confidant suddenly 
cool down to the very freezing point of pru- 
dence, and throw cold water on the entire 
scheme. The sight of a sword, which 
D’Almeida drew, had indeed the effect of 
frightening the inconveniently prudent 
gentleman into a consent to join the con- 
spiracy; but the others, when they heard 
what had happened, were so dreadfully un- 
easy, that they forced Pinto to write to the 
Duke of Braganza, and thus sprinkle upon 
him a little of the cold water in which they 
had been themselves immersed. Fortu- 
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nately Pinto, who alone kept up his courage, 
sent another letter, which arrived sooner 
than the first, and prevented the ill-effect 
which otherwise it would have certainly 
produced. As no mischief seemed to ensue 
from the supposed imbecility of the new 
conspirators, the panic soon died out, but 
it was speedily succeeded by panic the 
second. The secretary Vasconcellos was 
seen to embark on the Tagus, and im- 
mediately the plotters were impressed with 
the belief that he had found ont all their 
doings, and was crossing the river to obtain 
additional assistance from the Spaniards. 
This panic was so great, that some thought 
of betaking themselves to England or Africa, 
to escape the horrible retribution which 
was doubtless in store for them. Great 
was the delight when the secretary came 
back home to the sound of soft music, 
having simply been invited to a féte; and 
probably when each conspirator looked into 
the face of his fellow he felt a little foolish. 
Surely all was right now. No! Panic the 
third was yet to come. George Mello, who 
lodged with one of his relations at some 
distance from the city, thought it would be 
at once handsome and expedient to make 
his kinsman acquainted with the conspiracy, 
and induce him to joinit. The cousin, who 
was something of the same temperament as 
Almada’s unlucky friend, seemed delighted 
at first, and when he and George parted 
for the night, it was understood that they 
would both set off on the following morning 
to join their brethren at Lisbon. But no 
sooner did George find himself alone in his 
own room, than he began to doubt that he 
had grievously misplaced his confidence. 
While he was walking up and down ina 
state of tremendous fidget, a confused sound 
of whispering voices struck his ear; and 
throwing open his window, he perceived his 
cousin in the act of mounting a horse. 
Down he went, sword drawn, forced the 
delinquent back into his own room, and kept 
safe guard over him till break of day, when 
he took him to Lisbon. 

The first of December, which seemed as 
though it would never come, arrived at 
last, and early in the morning the con- 
spirators, according to appointment, re- 
paired to the hotels of the several chiefs. 
The ladies, it is recorded, took deep interest 
in the movement, one of them, Donna Filipa 
de Villenes, having especially distinguished 
herself like a Spartan mother of the olden 
time, arming her two sons with her own 
hands, exhorting them to exert themselves 


ing them that she would not survive the 
failure of the noble enterprise. The day 
was passed in approaching the palace, most 
of the principal conspirators going in litters 
to avoid observation, and when all had 
reached the place of their destination they 
were so tremendously frightened that panic 
the fourth seemed to be upon the cards. 
Would eight o'clock p.m., the appointed 
hour of attack, ever be struck by any clock ? 
Bang! The report of Pinto’s pistol—the 
concerted signal—at last gives notice that 
the welcome hour has arrived, and the 
attack begins. 

The German guards are beaten down at 
once by the party under Dom Miguel 
d’ Almeida. 
Estevan d’ Accosta charge the Spanish com- 
pany, followed by the greater number of 
the citizens who had joined in the conspi- 
racy: but the victory of this party was 


sword in one hand, and a crucifix in the 
other, made every one fly before him. Pinto 
and his party proceeded, as agreed, to the 
apartments of Vasconcellos, and at the foot 
of the staircase encountered an unfortu- 
nate magistrate, who, mistaking the uproar 
for a common brawl, ordered the rioters to 
retire. When, however, he heard the shout 
“‘Braganza for ever !”’ he felt officially bound 


of Spain and Portugal!” and received as the 
price of his loyalty a pistol-shot, which 
killed him on the spot. Next came Antonio 
Correa, the secretary’s principal clerk, who 
had hurried out to see what was the matter, 
and was stabbed several times by Meneiés, 
but not mortally wounded. When the 
secretary's ante-room was entered, the 
doomed man was with Diego Garcez Pal- 
leio, a captain of infantry, who at a glance 
perceived the state of the case. From sheer 
gallantry Diego drew his sword, and at- 
tempted to prevent the assailants from 
entering the inner door, but as he was 
wounded in the shoulder, and likewise 
overpowered by numbers, he soon deemed 
it expedient to leap from the window, and 
was fortunate enough not to break his 
neck. 

This little impediment removed, the 
chamber was entered; but no secretary 

was visible. Then what a tumbling and 
knocking about ensued! Tables were over- 
turned; boxes were torn open; nooks and 
corners were searched. Everybody was 
anxious to get the honour of giving Vas- 
concellos his first stab, and everybody was 





for the overthrow of tyranny, and promis- 


cursing his disappointment. At last an 
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old female, threatened with death, was un- 
romantic enough to prefer her own safety 
to her master’s, and without saying a 
word, pointed to a closet in the thickness 
of the wall, and this being opened, the 
missing man was found buried alive under 
a heap of papers. The terror of Vascon- 
cellos exceeded the fright, that on any pre- 
ceding occasion had been felt by any of 
the conspirators, and he was unable to 
utter a word. Nor was there any demand 
for his discourse; Dom Rodrigo de Saa, 
firing a pistol, began the work of vengeance, 
which was completed by several stabs; 
| and when the unfortunate man was dead 
his body was flung out of window to be 
stabbed anew by the people below, amid 
shouts in honour of liberty and John, King 
of Portugal. 

This operation performed, Pinto set off 
to joi the other insurgents, who were to 
occupy the vice-regal apartments, and was 
glad to find that they were perfectly suc- 
cessful. In answer to the menaces of the 
persons who besieged the door, and further 
moved by the howls of the populace with- 
out, who threatened to fire the palace, the 
| vice-queen, accompanied by her maids of 
honour and the Archbishop of Braga, tried 
to make the best of the situation. Cor- 
dially detesting the secretary, as a low 
| person placed over her head, she could 
honestly admit that he had fully deserved 
his fate, and requested the conspirators to 
retire as quickly and as quietly as possible, 
that she might be able to make a good case 
for them with the king. The slight mis- 
understanding exhibited in her very civil 
| address was speedily corrected by Menejés, 
who entreated her not to suppose for a 
moment that the movement had been orga- 
| nized for the mere purpose of getting rid of 
a wretch so despicable as Vasconcellos. 
No, their object was to place John of 
Braganza on the throne, of which he 
_ had been unjustly deprived by usurpers. 
Changing her pian, the vice-queen now ex- 
| pressed a desire to appear before the people, 
and awe them by the majesty of her pre- 
sence. The Duke of Noronha assuring her 
that she possibly over-valued the expedient, 
which might be rather perilous than other- 
wise, she asked what the people could 
possibly do to her? “ Nothing at all,” 
replied the courteous duke, “but throw 
| your highness out of window.” This curt 
answer so highly infuriated the bold Arch- 
bishop of Braga that he snatched a sword 
from a soldier, and was about to rush on 
the conspirators, but he was promptly held 





back by Dom Miguel d’Almeida, and peace, 
such as could be had, was preserved. 

The rest of the work was easily done. 
The most obnoxious persons were secured 
without difficulty, persons imprisoned by 
the Spaniards were released, and Count 
Antonio Saldanha formally proclaimed 
John of Braganza, King of Portugal. 
There was only this little difficulty, that 
the citadel was still in the hands of the 
Spaniards. Application was therefore made 
to the vice-queen, who was required to sign 
an order for the governor to deliver it into 
her hands ; and though she at first refused, 
the threat of D’Almeida to stab her on the 
spot, enforced her compliance. The neces- 
sary order was therefore obtained, and Dom 
Louis de Campeo, the governor of the 
citadel, was only too glad to find himself 
authorised in retreating from his dangerous 
post. A provisional government being 
formed under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon, with whom were joined 
Miguel d’Almeida, Pedro Mendoza, and 
Antonio d’Almada as councillors, its first 
office was to seize three Spanish vessels in 
the port of Lisbon, and to order the pro- 
vincial magistrate to proclaim the Duke of 
Braganza as king. 

But of all the people who had felt 
alarmed during the progress of the revolu- 
tion none was more terribly frightened than 
the Duke of Braganza himself, who while 
his victory was preparing at Lisbon, re- 
mained shaking in his shoes at the Villa 
Viciosa, about thirty leagues distant from 
the citadel. His first notion was to excite 
the inhabitants of all the towns immediately 
subject to his dominion, but he afterwards 
thought it would be safer to see which way 
the wind blew, and to keep quiet till intel- 
ligence from Lisbon had arrived. The 
province Algare was his, at all events, and 
thither he could retire, and perhaps make 
the king believe that he had nothing to do 
with the insurrection. The Spaniards were 
not very strong at that moment, and would 
perhaps be ready enough to feign a convic- 
tion of his innocence without asking trouble- 
some questions. 

His mind was made up in the right di- 
rection, when Mendoza and Mello, who had 
hurried themselves to the utmost, arrived 
at Villa Viciosa with glorious news from 
Lisbon, throwing themselves at his knees, 
and thus letting him know, before they had 
spoken a word, that he was already a king. 
At once he conducted them to the apart- 
ments of the Duchess, whom they likewise 
saluted with the most profound respect, 
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affording especial pleasure by the use of the 
word “ majesty.” Never had such honour 
been paid before. The old kings of Por- 
tugal had simply been regarded as “ high- 
nesses.” 

Even now the natural cautiousness of the 
new king was not quite overcome. On his 
way to the capital he pretended that he 
was merely engaged in some field-sport, 
lest he might awaken suspicion in an un- 
lucky quarter; but a courier from the arch- 
bishop, who met him about half-way with 
an important despatch, so completely reas- 
sured him as to render further vacillation 
impossible. He at once hastened to the 
bank of the Tagus, and finding two fisher- 
men with a barque, crossed over to Lisbon, 
and landed at the gate of the palace, where 
an enthusiastic throng was ready to receive 
him, nobody suspecting that the little in- 
significant boat contained the object of their 
anxiety. Indeed he passed through the 
crowd unnoticed, and it was not till he had 
been placed on the throne, which stood on 
a sort of scaffold, that he was saluted amid 
general acclamations as King of Portugal. 
On the 15th of the month he was crowned 
in the cathedral with all possible magnifi- 
— On this grand tableau let the curtain 

all. 





A QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 





BeErorE entering on the particular question 
to which I am about to refer, let me preface it, 
as the late excellent President Lincoln was 
accustomed to preface his arguments, by ‘a 
little story.” The story occurs in that de- 
lightful collection, the Arabian Nights, which 
every sane man and woman and child has read, 
or ought to read, and narrates how a certain 
merchant fell into a very singular difficulty. 
The merchant was engaged in eating dates by 
the roadside under the shadow of a tree, think- 
ing harm of no one, and throwing away the 
date-stones right and left. Suddenly a furious 
genius of enormous stature started up, the 
merchant knew not whence, with a naked 
scimitar in his hand, and advanced towards 
him, threatening to kill him. 

‘* Of what crime, alas! can I, my good lord, 
have been guilty towards you, to deserve the 
loss of life?” said the merchant. 

“T have sworn to slay thee, as thou hast 
slain my son!” 

‘‘Good God!” answered the merchant, ‘‘ how 
can I have slain him? Ido not know him, nor 
have I ever seen him.” 

** Didst thou not,” said the monster, ‘‘ take 
some dates from thy wallet, and throw away 
the stones ?” 

“ Tt is true,” replied the merchant; ‘I don’t 
deny it.” 





‘‘ Well, then,” said the genius, ‘‘ thou hast 
slain my son. Whilst thou wast throwing away 
thy date-stones, my son passed by. One of them 
struck him in the eye, and caused his death !” 

Now I, as innocently as the good merchant, 
got myself, unwittingly, into a similar dilemma, 
by writing a paper in ALL THE YEAR Rovunp 
entitled, A Question of Ancestry: in which 


I examined with, as I thought, the utmost | 


good faith and impartiality, the theory and 
statements put forth in a very interesting 
volume, entitled The Pedigree of the English, 
by Dr. Thomas Nicholas (second edition), 1868. 


The object of Dr. Nicholas’s book was to show | 
that the English were not so much an Anglo- | 


Saxon as a Celtic people, and that the old his- 
tories, based upon the sole authority of the 
ignorant monk Gildas, were in this respect un- 
trustworthy. I thought the argument, as 


stated and enforced by Dr. Nicholas, a very good | 


argument, and I adhere to that opinion still. 
Eating, as it were, my dates, and throwing 
away the stones—or, as it might be, rejecting 


what was not to my literary palate—it appears | 


that an invisible genius—invisible and unknown 
to me—of the name of Luke Owen Pike—a 


Master of Arts, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- | 
Law—was passing by, and that he was hit very | 


hard indeed by the fact of my not noticing 
a book on the very same subject which he had 
published in the year 1866. My excuses to 
Mr. Pike must be the same as those which 
the merchant offered to the genius—that I did 
not see his son, or, in other words, his book, 
and that I was not aware of its existence. My 
case, however, was not so bad as that of the 


merchant. 


sure in making its living acquaintance. By the 
evidence of the title-page, it is clear that it 
was published two years prior to the book of 
Dr. Nicholas ; Mr. Pike has an application to 
the Court of Chanceny pending, on the ground 


that Dr. Nicholas has pirated his book. At | 


this present writing it is pending, but has not 
been heard. The theory of both writers is 
the same; the demolition of Gildas is equally 
ruthless by both; and their belief in the pre- 

onderance of the Celtic over the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, in all except a very few counties, is 
alike enthusiastic. Mr. Pike’s book is entitled 
The English and their Origin: a Prologue to 
Authentic English History. . Neither Mr. Pike 
nor Dr. Nicholas has exhausted the inquiry, for 
it has yet to be taken up by some one who un- 
derstands other branches of the old Celtic lan- 
guage thanthe Welsh. Mr. Pike makes no pre- 
tension to a knowledge of Erse and Gaelic, and 
Dr. Nicholas makes very little. Mr. Pike rightly 
says, in the concluding paragraph of his volume, 
‘* The field is open, of course, to every student 
to form his own ethnological conclusions. For 
my own part, I shall be content if others are 
found to do better what I have here attempted 
todo. The road which I have passed over 1s 
somewhat rugged in places, but it has been a 
very pleasant road to me, and I have done what 
little I could to make it smooth and pleasant 








I did not slay Mr. Pike’s mental | 
progeny, and have since had very great plea- | 
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| Mrs. Halroyd’s cook, and which were des- 
| tined to tempt Cilla’s fanciful appetite at 


| divest herself of the great apron which de- 
| fended her dress, she helped to arrange 


| which never would lie flat, but which happily 
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for my successors.” 


but does not quote Dr. Nicholas—for the suffi- 


cient reason that Dr. Nicholas had not then | 


written on the subject. Dr. Nicholas also quotes 
his authorities, among which the book of Mr. 
Pike does ot appear. 





THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


THE result of the above conversation was | 


Mr. Pike quotes a very | 
long list of the authorities and documents which | Lester, as she shook hands with Mary 
he consulted in the composition of his work, | 


“I must get them to intercede,” said Mrs. 
y and 
gave a kind greeting to Cilla: “my brother 
has charged me to say how much he hopes 
you will all come to his ball on the 13th. 
Mrs. Mackworth says it is out of the question 
for herself or Mr. Mackworth ; but as I tell 


| her, I should be charmed to be your chape- 


rone. Persuade her to let you come.” 
Mary and Cilla looked at each other, and 

never did two pair of eyes beam with greater 

delight. But then Mary glanced at her 


that, early in the afternoon of the following | mother. 


day, the village street of Farley was en- 
livened by the appearance of Mr. Langley’s 
barouche, with ‘Mrs. Lester inside. The 
powdered footman attached to this equi- 
page, descending at the curate’s door, gave | 
such a succession of bangs with the rarely 
used knocker, that the whole house shook, 
and poor Mrs. Mackworth nearly jumped 
out of her chair. In another moment 
the open-eyed maid-servant had shown in 
Mrs. Lester: a mass of black velvet and 
white fur, so flowing and voluminous that 
the tiny square parlour seemed hardly large 
enough to contain her drapery. 

Mrs. Mackworth, always gentle and self- 
possessed, was not at all discomposed by this 
apparition, nor by the consciousness of her 
own well-worn merino, and the ungainly 
basket of tattered garments, which lay, as 
usual, at her feet. 

Mary was in the kitchen, her sleeves 
tucked up and her arms all over flour, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of certain cakes, 
the recipe for which she had obtained from 


supper. She was singing gaily at her 
work, when Cilla burst in, her pale cheeks 
flushed scarlet, her blue eyes dancing with 
excitement. 

“Mary! Mary! What do you think ? Mrs. 
Lester is here—in the parlour with mamma 
—oh ! my hair! my hair!” 

“Oh! my cakes! my cakes!” said 
Mary; “however they’re in a state that 
they can be left, luckily.”” And as soon as 
she could free her hands from flour, and 


those bright tanglesome locks of Cilla’s, 


looked all the prettier for disarray. 
The sisters entered together to hear Mrs. 





Mackworth saying : 

“It is very, very kind, and it would be a | 
great pleasure to the girls, and my son too 
—but I don’t know.” 


“Tf you don’t mind our going, mamma, I 
can manage everything,” said Mary, ina 
low voice. 

The end of the discussion was that 
Mrs. Mackworth promised to consult her 
husband, and, if he gave his consent, to 
allow her daughters and son to go to this 
famous ball. 

So when the curate came home in the 
evening, he found all his household in a 
state of feminine bustle ; a snowy shower of 
muslin heaped on the sofa: and a bewilder- 
ing mass of ribbons and tapes lying on the 
table. As he stood amazed at the door, 
Cilla danced up to him, all excitement, 
with the wonderful news that they were 
going to the Nettlehurst ball; Mary hastily 
adding that it depended on whether he liked 
them to do so. 

“My dears, do you really wish to go? 
Won’t you feel very much at a loss? 
You can’t dance, any of you.” 

“Can’twe, indeed?” cried Mary, “haven’t 
I sat by and seen Carrie and Archie figuring 
away under Mr. Caracol, every Friday of 
my life for the last two years? I will 
undertake to coach Harry and Cilla—if we 
may, papa.” 

“ But your clothes ? Where is the money 
for them to come from ?” 

“T believe Mary is a conjurer,” said her 
mother; “she produced all this finery at a 
moment’s notice.” 

And then Mary began explaining how 
she had bought the white muslin some 
months before, when she found it necessary 
to have a best evening dress tor Carrie’s 
birthday, and how, just as she had done so, 
Mrs. Halroyd had made her a present of 
another white muslin, ready made up, silk 
under skirt, and all. 

“So the new muslin will just come in for 
Cilla, and she can have the silk petticoat,” 
said Mary, eagerly; “and all this green 
ribbon, her own favourite green, will run 


under the muslin—all about—so. How 
lucky I brought it for her r" 
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“And yourself, Mary ?”’ asked the curate, 
who had listened with some amusement to 
this explanation. 

“Oh! my dress will do up nicely: I can 
make it quite fresh with a little ironing and 
plaiting,” said Mary, briskly. “Only say 
we may, papa!” 

Though all papa said was “Foolish 
children!” it was said with a smile which 
made his daughters fly round him with 
kisses and delighted thanks. 

A very pleasant little note from Mrs. 
Lester arrived a few days before the ball, 
hoping that they would allow the brougham 
to be sent for them, and reminding the 
sisters that they were to consider them- 
selves in her charge for the evening. 

At last came the great day itself; and a 
busy, bustling, happy day it was, such as 
young ladies who go habitually to two or 
three balls a night can form no idea of. 
Such a perpetual buzz of chatter and laugh- 
ing went on, as would have driven the 
curate wild, but for his peculiar power of 
abstracting himself from what went on 
about him. But even he showed-some in- 
terest when the girls made their appearance 
in the parlour early in the evening, ready 
dressed, in order that they might not keep 
the brougham one moment waiting. 

Laurry and Jack, who had insisted on the 
unwonted extravagance of two pairs of 
candles, in order that their sisters’ magnifi- 
cence might appear to advantage, capered 
about in a high state of excitement, in dan- 
gerous proximity to the floating muslin 
robes. 

“You really are worth looking at, I must 
say,’ cried Mr. Mackworth, smiling ap- 
provingly; while his wife’s eyes glistened 
with pride at sight of her bright pair of 

irls. 

“Doesn’t Cilla look charming?” Mary 
cried, her eyes riveted on her sister: who 
certainly did look remarkably pretty in the 
white draperies, exquisitely fresh and crisp, 
as ifthe sewing and trimming had been per- 
formed by fairy fingers ; wavy lines of green, 
pale yet bright, wandered about under the 
muslin, and peeped out more decidedly in 
the folds of the bodice; and a wreath of real 
holly encircled the small head, only the 
green, white-speckled leaves in front, and a 
few bright berries mixing with her soft, 
loose hair at the back, like coral set in gold. 
Mary’s best care and skill had not been able 
to give her own often-worn dress quite the 
fresh, full sit of her sister’s, but it was well 
made and appropriate, and a few bright 
dashes of holly trimmed it here and there, 





matching the wreath, in which, mindful of 
her own dark colouring, Mary had left a 
larger number of berries than she had al- 
lowed to Cilla. Nothing could have been 
more becoming than the rich full colour was 
to her; and at her openly expressed admira- 
tion of Cilla, the parents exchanged a smile 


which meant that Mary herself was by no | 


means unworthy of being admired and 
sought after. Harry appeared to less advan- 
tage than his sisters. It was notin Mary’s 
power to make his dress anything very first 
rate; and he was at the age when a lad is 
painfully conscious that he has ceased to 
be a boy, and is a very poor imitation of a 
man. 

The brougham arrived, the trio started, 
and, after a rather nervous and silent drive 
through the dark lanes, entered the gates of 
Nettlehurst, and came in sight of the house, 
blazing with lights : the conservatory, with 
its coloured lamps and lovely flowers, looking 
like an enchanted palace. 

The library was the reception-room, as 
the drawing-room was given up to the 
dancers. At the door stood Mrs. Lester, in 
the handsome black robes which she had 
never cast off since her early widowhood. 
Her cordial greeting set the fluttered girls 
at once at their ease. The brougham had 
been sent so early that they were almost the 
first arrivals. Very soon Mr. Langley 
joined them : 

“T am so very glad to see you here,” he 


said to Mary; “I wasafraid Mr. Mackworth | 


would not let you come now.” 
“He was very glad for us to have the 
pleasure,” said Mary. 








“Yes, but I feared that now perhaps he | 
might change his mind. It would have been | 


very cruel.” 
“ But why should he ?” asked Mary, be- 
wildered. 


“ Have you not heard ?” Mr. Langley 





was beginning; but a fresh arrival called | 


him away, and the guests began rapidly to 


assemble. 

It was a great amusement to Mary to 
watch them, and to see so many people who 
had hitherto been only names to her. All 


the higher class of professional people from | 
Brigham were the first to arrive: and a | 
little later the county families, of whom there | 


were many. Mary noticed with what marked 
cordiality they appeared to welcome the 
banker into their ranks, 
swelled with a feeling of pride, for which 


and her heart | 


she laughed at herself, as she recalled all | 


she had lately heard her father and brother 


say of the high reputation for honour, libera- | 
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lity, and public spirit which Mr. Langley 
had always borne. 

“As if I had any right to feel proud of 
him!” she thought, and then glanced at 
Cilla, the real object of her pride ; and a de- 
lightful vision began to float before her, dis- 
persed in a moment as she remembered 
how papa would despise such castle build- 
ing. Mrs. Lester did not forget her young 
charges: she had promised her brother to 
be kind to them, and she thoroughly ful- 
filled her promise. She had little difficulty 
in finding partners for two such attractive 
girls; and indeed when Cilla had once 
been noticed, her chaperone had numerous 
applications for an introduction. Mary’s 
bright eyes danced with pleasure as she 
watched her sister, and Mrs. Lester looked 
at her often and with much interest. 

“She is the nicest girl I ever saw in my 
life,”” Mrs. Lester thought: “and if it is to 
be, I won’t forbid the banns. Stillit would 
be a pity.” And she glanced at her brother 
who was dancing with a very handsome 
girl, daughter to one of the county mag- 
nates. 

It was not until late in the evening that 
Mr. Langley came up to Mary again. 

Cilla, who had just been dancing, was 
resting on a seat, looking flushed and weary, 
but full of enjoyment. Mary had had her 
share of dancing too; Harry alone had found 
the evening rather slow. 

“Won’t you come and have something 
to eat? The hall is open now.” 

Mary and Mr. Langley passed into the 
conservatory, which opened also into the 
hall, now converted into a supper-room. 

“What a crowd of people!” he said, 
pausing. “ Don’t you think it would be 
better to stay here among the orange-trees 
than to plunge into that hungry multitude ? 
Shall I get you something? An ice P” 

“Tf you please,” said Mary, and they 
were soon comfortably established on two 
low green seats in the conservatory. The 
coloured lamps twinkled among the dark 
foliage, bright figures passed and repassed, 
a soft continuous ripple of voice and laugh- 
ter mingled with the music from the ball- 
room, 

“TI have been trying to get near you all 
this evening, but I have been obliged to 
attend to so many people. I hope my sister 
has taken care of you.” 

“She has been so very kind, and my sister 
and [ have enjoyed ourselves extremely.” 

“TI suppose it is her first ball—and yours 
too. Is it?” 


Mary laughed : 








“ Our first, and probably our last. You 
do not know what a treat you have given 
us: it was so very kind of you and Mrs. 
Lester to think of asking us.” 

“ Kind ?” he repeated, smiling; “it was 
very kind of you to come, I think.” 

“ By-the-by,” asked Mary, suddenly, 
“what did you mean by asking me if we 
had heard something ?” 

“You have not heard it, evidently,” said 
Mr. Langley, hesitating. “I am sorry I 
said anything about it. Is there no second 
post at Farley ?” 

“ Not unless we send to Brigham.” 

“That accounts for it; they wrote to 
tell me as soon as it happened. Poor old 
Dr. Lowther died yesterday morning.” 

Mary felt shocked. 

“T had no idea he was really ill,” she 
said in an awe-struck voice. 

“Tt is the old story of boy and wolf,” 
said Mr. Langley. “Poor old fellow! I 
really fancy he might have lived to ninety 
if he could have thought less about his 
health; but a man can’t go on taking 
physic all his life without taking too much 
of it at last.” 

“ Poor Dr. Lowther! I hardly knew him, 
but he used to be kind to us when we were 
little. Once he gave me a prayer-book. I 
wonder,” Mary added, after a pause, “‘ who 
our new rector will be!” 

Mr. Langley hesitated. Mary looked 
up, and saw something in his face which 
made her fancy that her remark had been 
somehow mal-apropos. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, instinc- 
tively. 

“For what?” he asked, amused by her 
perplexity ; “I only thought that perhaps 
you knew the Farley living to be in my 
gift. I bought it with the Nettlehurst 
estate. I hoped—I do hope—” Mr. Langley 
hesitated. “Do you think that Mr. Mack- 
worth would kindly undertake the respon- 
sibility? He has long done all the work, 
I know.” 

Mary’s breath was absolutely taken away 
by surprise and emotion. She looked up 
with a wondering, incredulous gaze: then 
tried to speak; then stopped, and nearly 
broke down altogether. Mr. Langley 
brought her a glass of water. 

‘‘T am ashamed of myself,” she said, as 
soon as she could; then his looks of warm 
interest encouraging her to speak frankly, 
she went on. “But you don’t know the 
relief! You don’t know what life has been 
all these years for papa and mamma, Cilla 
and Harry. They will thank you better than 
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Ican.” She held out her hand, looking up 
to him with glad tearfuleyes. Mr. Langley 
pressed the hand warmly, as if the thanks- 
giving look had gone to his heart. 

“Nobody need thank me, Heaven knows, 
except the people of Farley. What would 
they be without Mr. Mackworth? I believe 
the rectory is in pretty good repair, and the 
garden well kept up; but Mr. Mackworth 
and I must go over it together.” 

‘It is perfect,” said Mary, as a vision of 
the pleasant roomy house and bowery gar- 
den rose before her. “ Thank you, thank 
you! You may think I care a great deal 
about money, but it is not that. It is such 
pain to see one’s own dear people wanting 
anything, and not to be able to give it to 
them.” 

“You will, at all events, be freed from 
your slavery now, I hope,” said Mr. Langley. 

Mary looked surprised. 

“T have nothing to complain of, though 
it will be nice to be at home of course, 
nicer than anything.” 

** A fine lad your brother is. Does he think 
of the church ?” 

“‘No, he wishes for the army, but lately 
he has been thinking of going into Mr. 
Bagshawe’s office. He hated the idea, but 
he wouldn’t trouble papa with making diffi- 
culties. He is so unselfish,” said the sister, 
proudly. “But there will be no trouble 
about the army now, thanks to you.” 

Mr. Langley was touched by this simple 
girl’s great idea of the capabilities of their 
new income. 

“ How should I feel ?” he thought, “if I 
were obliged to live on nine hundred a 
year! Well; this lad’s commission may 
be a means of paying my five hundred 

ounds,” 

“You will let me come to-morrow ?” he 
said aloud: “‘ I must see your father, and go 
over the rectory with him; and I shall see 
you too, shall I not ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mary ; “I don’t go back 
to London until the 20th.” 

‘And then only to say good-bye to it, I 
hope. A new dance is beginning, will you 
come ?” 

As Mary rose, she could not help saying, 
“T seem to have been talking of nothing but 
my home concerns.” 

“You could not have given me greater 
pleasure,” was the answer. “ Miss Mack- 
worth, I must say it. Whatever happens 








hereafter, I shall never forget what 1 owe 
to that brown-paper parcel.” 

At night, when all the guests were 
gone, Mr. Langley, pacing the deserted 
conservatory with a cigar, mused much as 
follows. 

“She is too grateful to me—by far too 
grateful. When she looked up at me with 
those innocent thankful eyes, I could hardly 
help speaking then and there: but I must 
wait till she forgets that I am something 
of a benefactor, and only remembers me as 
a friend. Please God, the best friend she 
will ever have! O blessings on the fog, and 
on the snow, and on the brown-paper parcel, 
and on the hansom, and on everything else. 
And blessings on old Lowther, wherever he 
is now, for going off at the convenient 
moment! Well, to-morrow I shall see her 
again—those clear eyes that went straight 
to my heart in the cold and dark that day; 
and the sweet smile, and the earnest quiet 
mouth, worth all her sister’s beauty, twenty 
thousand times! If her heart is not too 
full of father and. mother, and sister and 
brothers, to leave one corner forme! Well, 
I must hope and try, and I shall see her again 
to-morrow.” 


And at the same hour, Mary, who kept | 


her precious secret for the morrow to dis- 
close, lying wakeful beside her sleeping sis- 
ter, poured out her earnest thanksgivings 
for troubles over, and peace beginning. 

“How kind he is!” she thought with 
tears. ‘“‘How nicely he spoke of Harry! 
How he listened when I talked so much! 
How could I talk so much to a stranger? 
But somehow, I don’t feel as if he were a 
stranger; I feel as if he must belong to us 
some day. Is that prophetic, I wonder! 
Is he to be the knight I have always 
dreamed of, who was to come and carry 
off my Cilla? May be. And yet, I don't 
know. There are some people in the world 
who seem too good for any one—even for 
Cilla.” 
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